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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8, 1951 


Untrep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 224, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Joseph C. O'Mahoney (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 
Present : Senators O'Mahoney, Chavez, Ferguson, and Knowland. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Corrs or ENGINEERS 


STATEMENTS OF COL. R. E. M. Des ISLETS, ENGINEER COMP- 
TROLLER; BRIG. GEN. R. G. LOVETT, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGI- 
NEERS FOR MILITARY SUPPLY AND PROCUREMENT, OCE; 
MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA; COL. 
JOHN G. LADD, COMMANDING OFFICER, ARMY MAP SERVICE; 
J. C. CAVANAUGH, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCE; MAJ. GEN. 
WILLIAM 0. REEDER, DEPUTY, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4; 
COL. C. K. McALISTER, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING 
BRANCH, OCA; COL. JOHN E. PERMAN, MANPOWER CONTROL 
DIVISION, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1; LT. COL. FRANK 
MILNER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING 
DIVISION, OCE; K. E. TURNER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR BUDGET, 
REPAIRS AND UTILITIES, OCE; F. S. POORMAN, DEPUTY CHIEF, 
ENGINEERING DIVISION, OCE; BRIG GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, COMP- 
TROLLER; HARMON L. EATON, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF ENGINEERS FOR MILITARY SUPPLY AND PROCURE- 
MENT; M. M. HASS, BUDGET ANALYST, OFFICE, CHIEF OF ENGI- 
NEERS; AND G. F. MEIER, DEPUTY CHIEF OF REAL ESTATE, 
OFFICE, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 


BUDGET SUMMARY 


Senator O’Manonry. Colonel des Islets, you are to present the 
matter this morning for the Corps of Engineers ? 
Colonel pes Isters. Yes, sir. 
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Senator O’Manonry. We will put the long statement into the 
record, and we will then question you. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


EXNGINEER SERVICE, ARMY, Fiscat YEAR 1952 


The “Engineer service, Army” budget for the fiscal year 1952 amounts to $1,- 
201,049,000, compared with 1951 total of $1,544,440,231, and 1950 total of $290,- 
875.337. This covers all of the activities which are required in furnishing 
engineer support to the Army except support of Korean operation, costs of 
financing “pay as you go” in Japan, construction of new facilities, and purchase 
of real estate. The last two items mentioned are covered in the appropriation 
“Military construction, Army.” 

Funds budgeted for four of these projects are lower for 1952 than they were 
for 1951. These are projects 110, “Industrial mobilization and procurement 
planning”; 120, “Procurement of engineer military supplies and equipment”; 
320, “Army repairs and utilities’; and 430, “Engineer operations.” The major 
reductions result from two separate factors; first, this budget does not include 
Korean activities, and, second, the program for rehabilitating Army installa- 
tions was a large item in the 1951 budget but one for which no funds are requesred 
for the coming fiscal year. 

The seven remaining projects require more funds for 1952 than they did for 
1951. These are projects 330, “Real-estate activities,” which provides for leas- 
ing of privately owned properties; 410, “Repair and maintenance of engineer 
military equipment,” through which the total requirements of new procurement 
are materially reduced by repairing and rebuilding the heavy, expensive items 
of equipment that our engineering forces use; project 420, “Storage and issue 
of engineer military supplies and equipment,” through which we will carry out 
the expended depot activities; project 440, “Military surveys and maps,” which 
provides for the mapping program conducted by the Army for all of the defense 
agencies; project 510, “Operation of the engineer school,” through which some 
30,000 students will be trained; project 520, “Engineer field training,” through 
which training supplies may be procured locally by units on field exercises and 
for pay of equipment instructors; and project 610, “Research and development,” 
which will provide for continuing the advances made in new and improved 
equipment. 

Following is a brief discussion of each budget project : 

The first project in this budget is 110, “Industrial mobilization and procure- 
ment planning,” for which $4,171,000 is required during 1952 as compared with 
$5,105,874 in 1951. The purposes for which the funds are required cover planning 
for procurement, which amounts to $2,499,000. 

The largest part of this item, $1,633,581, is for continuing our work with indus- 
try through which tentative schedules of production are prepared. This phase 
of mobilization planning will be advanced by 11 percent during the coming fiscal 
year, which will bring the project to 31 percent completion. 

Planning for procurement also covers industrial-preparedness measures, for 
which $496,590 is required and will be used for contractual studies with industry 
so that bottlenecks can be determined and solved in advance of production. 
Planning work has given way to actual production for many items of equipment, 
and therefore our 1952 requirements for this work are less than for 1951. 

Also included in this category is the requirement for $867,578, which will be 
used to design and purchase gages and to provide maintenance and protection of 
the reserve stock of machine tools now on hand. This is a decrease from the 
funds provided in 1951 because the procurement of new tools is budgeted in 
another appropriation. 

Cataloging will require $1,026,000 during 1952. This amount will be used for 
continuing the engineers’ part of the Munitions Board uniform identification 
program and for utilizing the Munitions Board cataloging data in the engineer- 
catalog program. 

Standardization will require $646,000 and will cover the participatin by the 
Corps of Engineers in the Munitions Board standardization program. This 
program provides for the development of uniform engineering standards and 
specifications and the standardization of common-use equipment among the Army, 
Navy. and Air Force in order te improve production, supply, and maintenance. 

The second project is 120, “Procurement of military supplies and equipment,” 
under which $482,086.000 is required for 1952 as compared with $742,370,979 for 
1951. The budget request is subdivided as follows: 
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Equipment and supplies for the Army, $386,897,000.—Funds budgeted under 
this category are for the procurement of engineer items of equipment and sup- 
plies for support of active troops ; for additional equipment and supplies required 
to equip units to be activated during the fiscal year 1952; for furnishing 50 
permanent equipment to divisions in training; for normal replacements due to 
ordinary usage; for the authorized increase in pipeline and stock levels; and for 
authorized reorder production lead time. Funds are also included for a classified 
project. 

Equipment for service test, $5,300,000.—Limited quantities of newly developed 
items of equipment must be procured and service-tested before they are adopted 
in order that any deficiencies may be uncovered and corrected and assurance 
gained that the items possess the desired military characteristics. 

Far Rast command local procurement, $17,110,000.—These funds are fer the 
local procurement of engineer supplies in the Far East command, 

Corps of Engineers and common service procurement costs, $22,779,000.— 
These funds are needed to meet the administrative costs of the procurement 
program. Under the policy of single department and single service purchase 
responsibility, the Corps of Engineers furnishes procurement services to other 
agencies of the Department of Defense. Accordingly, the procurement workload 
is much greater than is indicated by the funds and supply responsibility as cov- 
ered in this budget estimate. 

The third project is 320, “Army repairs and utilities,’ which provides $441,- 
380,000 for repairs and utilities operations in the continental United States 
and overseas areas. These funds pay the Army’s bill for light, heat, gas, water, 
and sewage; they provide essential services such as fire protection, refuse han- 
dling, and insect and rodent control; as well as well as the maintenance and 
preservation of real property. The 1951 amount available for this project was 
$561,262,948, 

This program contemplates a level of maintenance and repair intended to 
preserve the facilities consistent with their intended use and normal life ex- 
pectancy. 

The over-all decrease in this project between 1951 and 1952 results from the 
onetime requirement in 1951 for rehabilitation of installations incident to the 
rapidly expanded Army. This decrease is partially offset by increases in nor- 
mal repairs and utilities and deferred maintenance. The increase in the normal 
repairs and utilties program reflects the increased use of facilities by the ex- 
panded Army. The increase in the deferred maintenance program is con- 
sistent with the over-all plan designed to bring facilities up to standards of 
sound economy. 

The total program for the continental United States and overseas areas, with 


deductions for unfunded personal services and support from local economy is as 
follows: 


Technical services, fund requirements____............._--______ $65, 350, 000 
Continental United States: 
I said acta hibit bins ale Ebene bbs bd chiswseacebid " 284, 191, 000 
Less: Unfunded personal services__- 








iba peat hii caacigplnt ces lib —4, 160, 000 

Continental United States fund requirements___________ _- 280,031, 000 
Overseas areas: 

Total requirements______-_~-~ sarees abba atime Phi abies sd 236, 214, 000 

Less: Unfunded personal services__._.._-._.-_2...._______ — 24, 415, 000 

Support from local economy (Germany and Japan)__.. —115, 800, 000 

ipremnens  Fend: Pequiremenee ie so 95, 999, 000 

Tetel Gomd requiremetites sss scs ess eis 441, 380, 000 


Support from from local economy is estimated at the 1950 level. Unfunded 
personal services represents the estimated net amount of such services after 
releasing for other military duty approximately 7,138 miliary personnel formerly 
engaged in repairs and utilities activities. 

The fourth project is 330, “Real-estate activities,’ which provides $35,443,000 
for payment of rents on leased property and for management and disposal of 
real estate in this country and overseas. The amount required in 1952 is 
$10,443,000 more than the 1951 amount of $25,000,000. This increase is due to 
the increased size of the Army and to the larger numbers deployed overseas. 
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It is made up of increased requirements for the leasing of manufacturing and 
supply distribution facilities, wharfage space, antiaircraft artillery sites, office 
space, and buildings for other specialized purposes. 

No funds have been included for leasing the types of general-purpose space 
which will be negotiated by the General Services Administration under Reor- 
ganization Plan 18. Also, as pointed out earlier, this budget project does not 
include funds for acquiring land in fee simple. Requirements for the purchase 
of such lands are covered under the appropriation “Military construction, Army.” 

The fifth project is 410, “Repair and maintenance of engineer military equip- 
ment,” under which funds requested for fiscal year 1952 amount to $179,223,000. 
The 1951 amount for this project was $131,380,000. The manner in which these 
funds are to be distributed among using agencies is shown below: 


Agiy nreee... oe oo ee Bes eu owl iw ae eo 
Technical services_ Saco dhe alee oe ee Ss 132, 796, 280 
Creins CORE oo 8 es a ee 39, 828, 720 

MI re et ee he wish ata eens a 179, 223, 000 


The funds programed for use by Army areas are required to meet the costs 
of organizational and field maintenance on engineer equipment in the hands of 
users at posts, Camps, and stations. Those programed for technical-service 
activities will be used in conducting the Corps of Engineers equipment repair 
and rebuild program and for the procurement of spare parts. Those programed 
to overseas commands are to meet the cost of engineer-equipment-maintenance 
activities in those commands. 

The amount of $152,796,280 for technical-service use is the largest single fund 
requirement. Of this total, $25,388,800 is for the Corps of Engineers repair 
and rebuild program. The equipment scheduled for repair under this program 
has been reflected as a direct offset against equipment requirements which would 
otherwise have to be met from new procurement. If the same funds had been 
budgeted for procurement, less than half the equipment would be obtained. The 
remaining amount includes $108,626,480 for the central procurement of spare 
parts to supply current demands world-wide and $831,000 for field maintenance 
at Fort Belvoir, Va. 

The sixth project is 420, “Storage and issue of engineer military supplies and 
equinment.” under which funds requested for fiscal year 1952 amount to 
$36,000,000. These funds are to be distributed among using elements as follows: 


Technical service — ——— waters gana ivesitis pica $20, 125, 000 
Army areas Sa Bei ea SSE OL SA ae Peer er sh LTS h 1, 648, 000 
Overseas commands ae3 2. bp nh! Selatan SiS Aye 14, 227, 000 

36, 000, 000 


The funds programed for technical-service activities and overseas commands 
will be used for the operation of engineer depots and engineer sections of general 
depots. 

Funds programed for use by Army areas are required to support the cost of 
engineer-supply activities at posts, camps, and stations. 

The budget estimate for fiscal year 1952 reflects an increase of $12,000,000 
over the 1951 amount of $24,000,000. Of the total increase, $8,149,173 is re- 
quired for storage operations in the overseas commands and is justified by these 
commands on the basis of increased deployment of troops outside the continental 
limits of the United States. The balance of the increase amounting to $3,850,827 
is required to support activities in this country based on an increased workload 
resulting from the expanded procurement program. 

The seventh project is 430, “Engineer operations,” which provides $7,000,000 
for engineering planning, development of design criteria, and minor miscellane- 
ous engineer operations which are not applicable to other project accounts. A 
major portion of this amount, $2,928,000, is for construction planning and design 
and is prerequisite to efficient and economical engineering and construction. 
Site selection and planning of troop installations to be required under mobiliza- 
tion is included at $2,742,500. The remaining $1,329,500 is required for certain 
miscellaneous expenses with which the Chief of Engineers has been charged. 

The 1951 appropriation for this work was $8.214,300. 

The eighth project is 440, “Military surveys and maps,” which provides the 
funds for mapping and engineer-intelligence activities in the United States and in 
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the overseas commands. For the fiscal year 1952, it is estimated that $45,090,000 
will be required for the program as compared with $29,000,000 for 1951. 

The mapping operations conducted under this project are based on Depart- 
ment of the Army directives to the Chief of Engineers and the theater com- 
manders which establish the areas of strategic importance and the amount 
of mapping to be accomplished. In 1946, a 20-year program of mapping 
critical foreign areas was established. This was revised in February 1951 
to meet the needs of the current world situation, and the Chief of Engineers was 
directed to accelerate the mapping program and complete the first priority 
requirements by the earliest practicable date. The domestic program for 
large-scale mapping of strategic and training areas of the United States and 
its possessions, which is generally accomplished by other Federal mapping 
agencies, also extended over a 20-year period. The highest priority portions of 
the domestic program also are being accelerated, and $4,500,000 is included in 
the project for transfer to the United States Geological Survey for continuation 
of the work in fiscal year 1952. 

Also included in the project are mapping auxiliaries such as terrain models, 
geodesy, and the vital engineer intelligence effort which provides engineering 
analyses, beach and port studies, and geological investigations of areas impor- 
tant to national defense. The geodetic activity is not only an integral part of 
the mapping, but also is an essential requirement for use of newly developed 
weapons. The intelligence studies complement the mapping program and are 
required for preparation of the sections of operational and logistical plans and 
of national intelligence survey for which the Corps of Engineers is responsible. 
A portion of the intelligence work is accomplished by the United States 
Geological Survey and $892,000 is provided by transfer for this purpose. 

The. project 440 estimate should be considered from the viewpoint of the 
essentiality of the product to military operations and the long lead time neces- 
sary to meet the requirements. If our troops are to have adequate maps, we 
must accomplish the basic work now. 

The ninth project is 510, “Operations of engineer schools,” which provides 
funds for operation of the Engineer School and related activities at Fort 
Belvoir, Va.; and for overseas engineer schools. The amount requested for fiscal 
year 1952 is $2,527,000. This amount is compared to $1,624,700 for fiscal year 
1951 and $956,345 for fiscal year 1950. The increase of $902,300 over the fiscal 
year 1951 estimate for these activities is due principally to an increase from an 
output of 14,500 officers and enlisted students at the Engineer School, Fort 
Belvoir, in the fiscal year 1951 to 30,000 in fiscal year 1952. 

Of the $2,527,000 requested for fiscal year 1952, $2,407,500 or 95 percent will be 
for the Engineer School, Fort Belvoir, and $119,500 or 5 percent will be for opera- 
tion of overseas schools. 

The tenth project is 520, “Engineer field training,” which provides funds for 
engineer field training. The amount requested for fiscal year 1952 is $1,200,000, 
of which $531,588 is for the employment of equipment instructors, $45,358 is for 
travel of these instructors to permit adequate coverage of all engineer troops, 
and $623,054 is for the local purchase of training materials, such as bridge timber 
and cement, not otherwise obtainable, permitting flexibility and realism in field 
training. The 1952 budget is an increase of $294,070 over the 1951 budget of 
$905,930. This increase is due to the fact that the requirement for 1952 is 
based on an expanded Army over a full year while the 1951 requirement was 
based on a reduced troop strength over a considerable portion of the year. 

The eleventh project is 610, “Research and development,” which covers the 
research and development program assigned to the Corps of Engineers. This 
program will require $17,019,000 for the coming year. This program conforms 
to the Research and Development Board master plan, to the Department of the 
Army program and to established project priorities. The program provides for 
consolidating the gains made in the current year, continuing work on existing 
projects for urgently required items, and initiating new research and develop- 
ment. 

While considerable new development and basic research will be conducted, 
many of the projects are in the experimental model stage and in the test phase. 
Completion of the engineering and service tests on new models constitutes a 
major portion of the 1952 program. Extensive work will be carried on in im- 
portant fields such as snow-ice-frozen ground research, soil stabilization infrared, 
mine field and obstacle clearing, demolitions, mapping, and bridging. 
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IIOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 


Senator O’Manoney. Colonel des Islets, let me ask you whether 
you have any suggestions to make to the committee on the basis of 
the House action ¢ 

Colonel prs Isters. No, sir; I don’t believe so. We are going to 
be awfully pushed on personnel, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’Manoney. We are going to have a presentation later, I 
understand, on the personnel side. We will ask you a few questions 
about that. 

Colonel pres Isters. I think we can absorb the rest of it all right. 
Asa matter of fact, if that is the way it is going to be, we will absorb 
it on the personnel side, but we will have to take the cuts where we can, 

Senator O’Manoney. It is a $35 million reduction; and, according 
to the report of the House, page 32, $20 million of that reduction is 
to be applied against the civilian personnel requirements. 

Colonel prs Isters. Yes, sir. We feel that we are pretty close up 
against the pin on that, because we have a tremendous amount of 
equipment coming in which will require a lot of inspectors. We can- 
not fail to keep inspectors on the job because we have to make sure 
that we get what we buy. 

On the other hand, we have opened up a tremendous number of new 
posts, and we have to have people there. If we are required to take 
that cut, we will have to take it at the posts where, should anything 
fall down, there will be troops which can do the work. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, let us proceed with your statement, 
then. 

Colonel prs Isters. Yes, sir. I may say that we have not had time 
to distribute that cut, Mr. Chairman. As you know, it just came out 
the day before yesterday. 

Senator O’Manonry. Will you proceed, if you please. 

Colonel nzs Isters. I would like to take this opportunity first to 
present General Pick’s regrets. He is out in the Missouri Valley on 
very necessary work. General Nold also regrets his inability to be 
present. He was operated on this week. So I am carrying the ball 
for them. 

This is the opening statement : 


1952 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Gentlemen, the budget estimate for fiscal year 1952 under the ap- 
propriation “Engineer Service, Army” is $1,201,049,000. For com- 
parison of funds available under this appropriation title, the 1950 
and 1951 amounts were $290,875,337 and $1,544,440,231, respectively. 

The $1,201,049,000 is to provide engineer support for the Army in 
this country and overseas and indirect support to the Air Force. 

These funds will be used on missions of research and development 
of engineer equipment and techniques; procurement, storage, issue and 
maintenance of engineer material and equipment; mobilization and 
training of specialized engineer units and personnel; collection and 
dissemination of engineer intelligence, and the planning of engineer 
phases of military operations; development and production of topo- 
graphic maps for the Armed Forces; maintenance and repair of Army 
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installations and the operation of their utilities, and the leasing, man- 
agement, and disposal of real estate. 

The estimate Sues not provide for continuation of operations in 
Korea or for “pay as you go” in Japan. 


BUDGET DECREASE 


Of the 11 projects included under this appropriation for fiscal year 
1952, 7 show increases from the amounts required for the present 
fiscal year and 4 show decreases. The largest decrease, in the amount 
of $310,284,979, is for project 120, “Procurement of military supplies 
and equipment” which includes funds for the procurement of engineer 
items for support of the Army in the continental United States and 
overseas, 

There was requested in the estimate under project 120 an amount 
of $14,000,000 for a classified project. Since the submission of the 
budget estimate it has been determined that $11,000,000 for this item 
will not be required during fiscal year 1952. 


BUDGET INCREASES 


The principal increases are required for project 410 “Repair and 
maintenance of Engineer military equipment” and project 440 “Mili- 
tary surveys and maps. For project 410, fiscal year 1952 requirements 
are $47,843,000 greater than allowed for 1951; and for project 440, 
the increase in fisc al year 1952 over that of 1951 amounts to $16,- 
000,000, 


That is all I have by way of opening statement, sir. 
MOBILIZATION-PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Senator O’Manonry. May I ask you to turn to page 905 of the 
justifications, Industrial Mobilization and Procurement Planning. 
This statement says that the Corps of Engineers, in its mobilization- 
procurement program, has 388,000 items in contemplation. That is 


by far the largest of any list of items that has been presented to this 
committee. 


Whaat causes that tremendous size ? 

Colonel Drs Istets. May I ask General Lovett to answer that? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 

Colonel Drs Isters. I would like to present General Lovett, 

General Loverr. About half of those items, some 200 ‘000, are 
separate lumber items. Lumber is a primary responsibility of the 
Corps of Engineers. That accounts for a little better than half. 

The balance of the items constitute other types of items which the 
Corps of Engineers buys. Approximately 150,000 of those are spare 


parts for various pieces of engineering equipment. As you realize 


the engineer equipment used by the Army is primarily commercial 
types of equipment. There may be several makes and models of the 
same item, and this necessitates that the number of spare parts 
required to repair and maintain engineer equipment be large. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you have special depots for your items 
or inventories ¢ 
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General Loverr. We have five engineer depots, sir. In addition to 
that, we have engineer sections in eight general depots. 

Senator O’Manonry. And these are all distinct from the Quarter- 
master depots and the Ordnance depots; are they not? 

General Loverr. All of the general depots are run by the Quarter- 
master General, and the various technical services have branches in 
them. We have Engineer sections, as we call them, in eight of those 
depots. You may have the Signal Corps, the Quartermaster, and 
other technical service section at the same depot. 

Senator O'Manoney. Do you have any separate depots? 

General Lovett. Yes, sir, we have five. 

Senator O’Manonry. Where are they ? 

General Loverr. We have one at Granite City, Tll., which is our 
largest depot. We have one at Marion, Ohio, and one at Casad, Ind. 
We have a depot at Pasco, Wash., which was opened in December 
of last year and we have a new depot which was opened on the 11th 
of July at Baton Rouge, La. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do these serve both the civil functions and 
the military functions of the Army engineers; that is, these depots? 

General Loverr. By and large they do not serve the civil functions. 
We do support civil functions to a limited extent however. For 
example we frequently store sand bags, which are being held for flood 
fighting. 

As a general thing, our depots are purely military installations, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Civil functions are carried out largely by 
contract ? 

General Lovert. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. So that you do not need to provide equipment 
for that branch of the service at all? 

General Loverr. No, sir, we do not. We ordinarily buy nothing for 
them. We buy purely for military activities. 


CENTRAL PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Senator O’Manonry. Now, you have a separate procurement estab- 
lishment from the procurement of ordnance and the procurement of 
quartermaster, and so forth ? 

General Loverr. Yes, sir; we do, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Was any consideration ever given to havi 
one central Procurement Service for all the branches of the Aver! 

General Loverr. I believe that has been considered a number of 
times, sir. But I believe the decision has always been against it. 

The military services have solved the problem to a large extent by 
what we call single-service purchase assignment. For example, the 
Corps of Engineers will buy all cranes and all tractors whether they 
are for the Navy, the Air Force, Ordnance, or any other using agency. 
To cite another example, we buy all lumber for the Air Force, the 
Navy, and the Army. I believe we have arrived at the same result by 
this method. 


STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 


Senator O’Manonry. We had considerable discussion last. year in 
the consideration particularly of the fourth supplemental bill of the 
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necessity or the desirability, rather of standardizing the equipment 
used for all branches of the service. 

What progress has been made with that ? 

In the budget justifications which we had last year, it was clear that 
standardization had not been carried out, that similar items were being 
bought for the different services at vastly different costs, some far 
more expensive than others. 

General Reever. I think I can answer that, sir. The costs of actual 
procurement will be the same. 

Now, in the assembly of the estimates, which is sometimes done 
rather rapidly, the proper price is not alwavs disseminated carefully. 
There are differences where the same thing is purchased, and it ap- 
pears to cost a different amount. 

We may, for example, buy a truck or tractor without winch. The 
Navy likes to have a winch on them. Well, the basic tractor is the 
same thing. We include certain spare parts which experience has 
shown us to be correct. The Navy may claim other experience, and 
will buy a different list of parts which, again, changes the price. 
There are of course those differences which are apparent but not real. 

In addition to that, as you say, there was a failure to disseminate 
the prices and keep up to date at the time of changing prices. That 
was not lack of standardization so much as admmistrative failure. 
We have corrected that, I believe. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you want the committee to understand 
that in this bill the money which is being provided for procurement 
will be expended in such fashion that the different services will not 
be buying practically the same item at different prices? 

In other words, that the specifications will be standardized as far 
as possible ? 

General Reever. That is right, sir. For example, in the case of 
tanks, the Marine Corp gets its tanks through the Army. I think 
they actually budgeted a slightly different sum from what we did, 
but it is the same tank and they will get what they pay for. 

We go to the Navy for quite a list of things such as labor-saving 
devices in warehouses, that is, materials-handling equipment. They 
buy paint and hand tools, for example. 


DOLLAR VALUE OF EQUIPMENT TRANSFERRED TO MDAP PROGRAM 


Senator Knownanp. Mr. Chairman, there is one question I would 
like to ask. I have to go to a meeting of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and Foreign Relations Committee on the Military Defense 
Assistance Pact. 

General Reeder furnished me this morning, in answer to a question 
that I raised earlier, a statement of the dollar value of certain excess 
equipment which was turned over under the MDAP program, be- 
cause I wanted to find out whether we were now having to repurchase 
some of those items. I understand the General is going to put the 
statement into the record today. 

There is just one question I would like to ask. As an example, 
in the case of Ordnance, for the fiscal year 1950, we furnished $132,- 
337,968, and for the fiscal year 1951 we furnished $5,896,457. Is that 
based on the original cost ¢ 

General Rreeper. On the original cost, sir. 
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Senator Know.anp. Or a percentage of the original cost ? 

General Rerper. It is based on the original cost in all cases. 

Senator O’Manoney. In all cases? 

General Rerprer. Yes; sir, in all cases. 

The paper which I would like to put into the record in answer to 
your original question does not answer the other part of your ques- 
tion, which is that we are not repurchasing any of that material which 
Was excess. 

Senator Knowtanp. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G—4, LOGISTICS, 
Washington 25, D.C., August 3, 1951. 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G—4 
Subject: Dollar value of excess equipment under MDAP. 


Listed below by technical service, dollar value, and fiscal year in the amount 
of excess equipment for which supply action has been initiated under MDAP: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 





1950 1951 
I ss coach tains : 6 cnighigs (ane acca adet eens eens cakes ..| $133, 391, 218 $6, 153, 912 
Ordnance Se eiieides ol stabicedwabanataes ‘ acta ob dank dade anite 132, 337, 968 5, 896, 457 
Signal ; : 7 . aint ¢ — 657, 334 0 , 
Engineers aad Seakd 3 ide, deaals L cua ain Scutaaal 202, 177 0 
Es 9 en cere tinted aoe bis aciespseinaptecr spite ease iat i natal didibs sik eran ag 193, 739 257, 455 g 


H. C. BuRGEss, 
Colonel, GSC, 
Chief, FMA Branch, 
Supply Division. 


MUNITIONS BOARD CATALOGING PROGRAM 


Senator OManoney. On page 908 we have the justification for the 
Munitions Board cataloging program, in which it is stated that the ; 
amount there requested, $1,026,000, is designed to complete the Corps % 
of Engineers’ portion of the uniform item identification program 
described by the Munitions Board. 

On page 915, we have an estimate of $1,610,000 for the normal cata- 
loging program. Are these two different cataloging programs? 

General Loverr. They are two programs, sir, to accomplish different 3 
purposes. The Munitions Board cataloging program 1s designed to 4 
establish uniform stock numbers and identification for items through- 
out the armed services so that, for example, if the Air Force uses an 
item they will have the same catalog number and the same identifica- 
tion as the Army or the Navy will have. This program covers all of 
the items used by the Department of Defense. 

The normal cataloging program is to establish catalogs; first to 
make use of the information that is developed by the Munitions Board 
cataloging and, second, to develop the catalogs which we must have in 
the Corps of Engineers in order to buy and stock itemg and to enable ‘ 
the requisitioner in the field to requisition what he needs. : 

Senator O’Manonery. They are separate and distinct, then? . 

General Loverr. Yes, sir; they are separate and distinct. 7 
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Senator O’Manoney. All right. 

Now, the Munitions Board program is to be completed with this 
fund? 

General Loverr. Yes, sir. The Munitions Board has set July 1952 
as the termination date of that program. It is to be completed. 

Senator O’Manoney. How about your normal program / 

General Loverr. No, sir, the normal program will not be completed 
by that time. 

Senator O’Manonery. When did you begin your normal program ¢ 

General Loverr. We began a definite program to review and revise 
our normal catalogs back in August of last year, sir. That is when 
we first got money to start the normal cataloging program. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is it goitig to cost over all ? 

General Loverr. That program essentially will never be finished, 
sir. We are going to have to be continually revising these catalogs. 

For instance, in the case of the E ng—5 catalog, which we published 
last year, there have been so many changes that we already have a 
revision in the mill. In other wor ds, when 25 percent of the pages 
require changes, that calls for a complete republication of the catalog. 

Senator O’'Manoney. It is like a city directory, then ? 

General Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. I would like to ask one question. 

Senator O"Manonry. Yes, sir. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Senator Cuavez. You have on page 908 this item of $1,026,000 for 
other contractual services. Can you elaborate on that a little, General 
Lovett ¢ 

General Loverr. Yes, sir. We are doing a considerable portion of 
that cataloging work by contract, sir. There are a number of firms 
that specialize i in that kind of work, and we consider that using serv- 
ices of these firms has numerous advantages. This is true from the 
standpoint of experience and also from the standpoint of timing and 
the fact that we couldn’t recruit the number of people required, get 
them trained, and do the job in a comparable period of time. 

Senator Cuavez. How do you find the costs compare with doing the 
work yourself, taking into consideration all of the elements of timing 
and training, and everything of that type? 

General Loverr. I think that if you took it strictly on the cost 
basis, that is, on the basis of our personnel costing so much and the 
contractor’s personnel costing what it will, you would probably find 
that the conractor’s work costs a little more. But if you took into 
consideration all factors, in other words, included the indirect factors, 
I think you would find that it is equally as cheap to do it by contract. 

Senator Cuavez. In other words, if you had to train personnel 


to do that work, it would probably be 6 months before that job was 
done. 


General Loverr. That is right, because you have to have certain ad- 
ministrative people. If you were to take on your own people, you 
have to have personnel administration costs. 
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PROCUREMENT OF TRUCKS 


Senator O’Manonry. Beginning on page 918, we have a list of 
various items of equipment. This list illustrates what I had in mind 
when I spoke a moment ago about the standardization of these various 
items. 

For example, the last item on page 918 deals with fire trucks, 
powered, pumper, class 530, 214 ton, six by six, 500 GPM, overseas 
type. The unit cost is $12,500. 

Now, fire trucks can be used and are used at all sorts of military 
installations. Is this the same type for all of them? 

General Loverr. Yes, sir. We buy these fire trucks for the Army 
and the Air Force, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. And they are all alike? 

General Loverr. There are two different types. We have a class 
530 and a class 750, I believe; but all of our trucks are of those two 
general classifications. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is the difference between the two? 

General Loverr. The difference is in their capacity, sir. One is a 
500-gallon per minute truck and the other is a 750-gallon per minute 
truck. 

Senator O’Manoney. I see. One is designed for small installations 
and the other for large in stallations; is that the idea? 

General Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Then we have the item of dump body truck, 
10 eubie yards. Now that cost $19,370 per unit as compared with 
$12,500 for the fire trucks. On the face of it, it would seem that the 
fire trucks should be more expensive than the dump trucks. 

General Lovett. That is a very large truck, A 10-yard truck is an 
exceptionally large one. I think a vehicle which would compare in 
size with the fire truck would be about a 214- or 3-yard truck, T believe 
you can explain it entirely on the basis of the difference in size. 

That is an item where we buy the body and put it on an ordanace 
chassis. The Ordnance buys all of the vehicle chassis which we use. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, for what sort of an operation would a 
dump truck of that size be needed ? 

General Lovetr. It would be needed on any large construction pro- 
ject such as the construction of an air field, or wherever you have large 
quantities of dirt to move considerable distances. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is the life of a piece of equipment of 
that kind? 

General Loverr. I don’t have the exact figure, sir. I would estimate 
that the average life of that truck in peacetime use would probably 
be about 7 or 8 years. . 

Senator O"Manonry. I see. Well, that is a rather long-lived truck, 
is it not? 


PURCHASE OF CRANE SHOVEL UNITS 


We come next to the item of $18,359,500, on page 919, for crane 
shovel power units costing each $36,500. Is that a piece of equipment 
that is used overseas as well as in the United States ? 

General Lovett. Yes, sir, that is a standard item of equipment in 
the tables of organization of engineer units, a considerable number 
of engineer units. 
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Senator O’Manoney. These items which are set down here, I take it, 
are for the exclusive use of the Engineer Corps ? 

General Loverr. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Senator O’Manonery. This justification does not include any of the 
items you buy for the other services? 

General Loverr. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. They are represented in the other justifica- 
tions ¢ 

General Loverr. That is right, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. How do ‘the general prices of all of the items of 
construc tion equipment compare with, say, the prices at the end of the 
war, prices 5 or 6 years ago ¢ 

General Loverr. I would say that, without exception, prices are up 
considerably since the end of the war and I would say they are prob- 
ably up on an average of about 25 percent. 


SNIPERSCOPE 


Senator O’Manoney. I am not altogether up on all of the nomen- 
clature of the Corps of Engineers, I am afraid. On page 921, there 
is an item that is altogether new to me. Can you tell me what a com- 
plete sniperscope is / 

General Loverr. Yes, sir. A sniperscope is an infrared device 
whereby you can view an enemy at night. In other words, it takes 
infrared light and throws it out and it ‘also has an image tube which 
picks up that infrared light, and you can see the enemy in the dark. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think we saw one of those during the re- 
search and development presentation. 

General Loverr. The sniperscope is mounted on a carbine, sir. We 
have a similar instrument which is called a snooperscope which is not 
mounted on a weapon, 

Senator O’Manoney. I see the distinction. 

Now, we kept this off the record when the research and development 
people were here. Have you any thought about that? 

General Loverr. The item is not classified, sir. 

General Decker. They were talking about the technical characteris- 
tics of the particular weapon and that is why the discussion was off 
the record. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right. 

Then on page 934, there is a classified project. Do you want to 
make any comment on that off the record ? 

General Loverr. Yes, sir; if I may, off the record, sir. 

Senator O’Mattoney. Very well; “off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Referring to page 938, Army repairs and utilities, the bachelor 
officers seem to be the best treated in this one. 

Colonel pres Isters. Mr. Turner will have to speak on repairs and 
utilities, We have other problems for General Lovett, so we will ask 
him to remain seated here. 

What was the question again, sir? 
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PROCUREMENT OF TRUCKS 


Senator O’Manonry. Beginning on page 918, we have a list of 
various items of equipment. This list illustrates what I had in mind 
when I spoke a moment ago about the standardization of these various 
items. 

For example, the last item on page 918 deals with fire trucks, 
powered, pumper, class 530, 214 ton, six by six, 500 GPM, overseas 
type. The unit cost is $12,500. 

Now, fire trucks can be used and are used at all sorts of military 
installations. Is this the same type for all of them? 

General Loverr. Yes, sir. We buy these fire trucks for the Army 
and the Air Force, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. And they are all alike? 

General Loverr. There are two different types. We have a class 
530 and a class 750, I believe; but all of our trucks are of those two 
general classifications. 

Senator O’Manonry. What is the difference between the two? 

General Loverr. The difference is in their capacity, sir. One is a 
500-gallon per minute truck and the other is a 750-gallon per minute 
truck. 

Senator O’Manonery. I see. One is designed for small installations 
and the other for large in stallations; is that the idea? 

General Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Senator O°’Manoney. Then we have the item of dump body truck, 
10 cubic yards. Now that cost ‘$19,370 per unit as compared with 
$12,500 for the fire trucks. On the face of it, it would seem that the 
fire trucks should be more expensive than the dump trucks. 

General Lovett. That is a very large truck. A 10-yard truck is an 
exceptionally large one. I think a vehicle which would compare in 
size with the fire truck would be about a 214- or 3-yard truck. I believe 
you can explain it entirely on the basis of the difference in size. 

That is an item where we buy the body and put it on an ordanace 
chassis. The Ordnance buys all of the vehicle chassis which we use. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, for what sort of an operation would a 
dump truck of that size be needed ? 

General Lovetr. It would be needed on any large construction pro- 
ject such as the construction of an air field, or wherever you have large 
quantities of dirt to move considerable distances. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is the life of a piece of equipment of 
that kind ? 

General Loverr. I don’t have the exact figure, sir. I would estimate 
that the average life of that truck in peacetime use would probably 
be about 7 or 8 years. . 

Senator O’Manonry. I see. Well, that is a rather long-lived truck, 
is it not? 


PURCHASE OF CRANE SHOVEL UNITS 


We come next to the item of $18,359,500, on page 919, for crane 
shovel power units costing each $36,500. Is that a piece of equipment 
that is used overseas as well as in the United States ? 

General Lovett. Yes, sir, that is a standard item of equipment in 
the tables of organization of engineer units, a considerable number 
of engineer units. 
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Senator O’Manoney. These items which are set down here, I take it, 
are for the exclusive use of the Engineer Corps? 

General Lovetr. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Senator O’Maunonery. This justification does not include any of the 
items you buy for the other services ? 

General Loverr. No, sir. 

Senator O’Maunonry. They are represented in the other justifica- 
tions ¢ 

General Loverr. That is right, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. How do ‘the general prices of all of the items of 
const? uction equipment compare with, say, the prices at the end of the 
war, prices 5 or 6 years ago ¢ 

General Loverr. I would say that, without exception, prices are up 
considerably since the end of the war and I would say they are prob- 
ably up on an average of about 25 percent. 


SNIPERSCOPE 


Senator O’Manoney. I am not altogether up on all of the nomen- 
clature of the Corps of Engineers, I am afraid. On page 921, there 
is an item that is altogether new to me. Can you tell me what a com- 
plete sniperscope is / 

General Loverr. Yes, sir. A sniperscope is an infrared device 
whereby you can view an enemy at night. In other words, it takes 
infrared light and throws it out and it ‘also has an image tube which 
picks up that infrared light, and you can see the enemy in the dark. 

Senator O’Mauoney. I think we saw one of those during the re- 
search and development presentation. 

General Loverr. The sniperscope is mounted on a carbine, sir. We 
have a similar instrument which 1s called a snooperscope which is not 
mounted on a weapon. 

Senator O’Manoney. I see the distinction. 

Now, we kept this off the record when the research and development 
people were here. Have you any thought about that? 

General Loverr. The item is not classified, sir. 

General Decker. They were talking about the technical characteris- 
tics of the particular weapon and that is why the discussion was off 
the record. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right. 

Then on page 954, there is a classified project. Do you want to 
make any comment on i that off the record ? 

General Loverr. Yes, sir; if I may, off the record, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. Very well; off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Referring to page 938, Army repairs and utilities, the bachelor 
officers seem to be the best treated in this one. 

Colonel prs Isters. Mr. Turner will have to speak on repairs and 
utilities, We have other problems for General Lovett, so we will ask 
him to remain seated here. 

What was the question again, sir? 
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SPECIAL REPAIRS AND UTILITIES 


Senator O’Manonry. On page 938, we have a list of special repairs. 
Three items are mentioned, one for $9,120,000, one for $7,350,000, and 
one for $4,475,000. The fourth item has no dollar value. 

The most expensive of these is the item for remodeling bachelor 
officers’ quarters and nurses’ quarters. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. The present bachelor officers’ quarters are 
mobilization type buildings which are frame and ace on the in- 
side. There is one common bath on the first floor. The bachelor of- 
ficers who are quartered in these buildings lose their quarters’ allow- 
ance. The facilities that they have are not at all commensurate with 
the type of quarters they would get if they rented elsewhere with 
their quarters allowance. 

It has been an injustice to the bachelor officers, since they are re- 
quired to stay there. This is an attempt to fix up part of these quar- 
ters in a more suitable fashion so as to provide better facilities for 
those officers. 

It involves the remodeling of the old wartime buildings. I have 
here a little layout of that work. 

General Decker. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to say a 
word on that. Before I was assigned to the Department of the 
Army, I was in command of Fort Jackson. I am very familiar with 
the barracks Mr. Turner is speaking of and the conditions under 
which bachelor officers have to live are really below those to which 
they should be subjected. 

These buildings are old; they have a single bath for approximately 
30 officers living in the building. Trying to get funds to remodel 
those buildings and to provide these bachelor officers with quarters 
commensurate with their grades was a problem which I was unable to 
solve while I was there. 

This money will permit us to give those officers something that is 
more commensurate with their grades. It will not be anything elab- 
orate, I assure you. They will still be in temporary buildings, but 
they will at least have quarters more in keeping with their grades. 


HOUSING CONSTRUCTION 


Senator O’Manoney. I saw some photographs sent to the commit- 
tee by Secretary Pace of the housing provided for families of enlisted 
men and noncommissioned officers at several camps which were really 
very substandard. 

There is no provision here for anything of that kind, I take it? 

General Decker. The housing to which you refer was off-post 
housing and was being rented by private landowners and _ being 
rented to members of the Military Establishment. 

Senator O’Manoney. In the authorization bill which is now pend- 
ing, is there any effort to reach conditions of that kind ? 

General Decker. There is very little money in that bill for con- 
struction of housing except troop housing. Family housing is lim- 
ited to that which must be provided at isolated stations where there 
does not exist an adjacent civilian community and houses therefore 
‘annot be rented, or where we cannot get a “Wherry project” started. 
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Senator O’Manonry. Is this all that there is in this bill for re- 
modeling ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. That represents a voluntary reduction of 
the Army’s requirements. We originally estimated 14,000 units, and 
the Army elected to request only half of them this year. 

a will only be done at posts that are scheduled for retention by 
the Army. 


REPAIRS AND UTILITIES 


Senator O’Manonery. On page 937, there are items for posts in the 
United States and overseas amounting to a substantial sum, namely, 
$258,461,000 for the repairs and utilities, and $95,699,000 for overseas, 
in Alaska, Austria, the Caribbean, Europe, the Far East Command, 
the Pacific, Trieste, and miscellaneous agencies. These are substan- 
tial sums for repairs and utilities, are they not ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. They are substantial sums. That repre- 
sents the entire repairs and utilities job throughout the world. It 
covers the furnishing of water, sewerage, electric service, the opera- 
tion of boiler plants, the operation of heating plants, refrigeration 
service, fire protection, refuse handling, insect and rodent control, 
the packing and crating of household goods, custodial services, in 
addition to the maintenance and repair of the Army establishments 
throughout the world. 

Senator O’Manoney. In the Far East Command, the sum is 
$49,905,000, almost $50 million. Now, what are the standards and 
specifications for the installations that you are planning to put in 
overseas ¢ 

Mr. Turner. These are existing installations, sir. In the past we 
have performed this operation with funds appropriated by the Em- 
peror in Japan ~— the exception of the part of the Far East Com- 
mand not within Japan itself. 

At the present time, we have increased our expenses there by addi- 
tional troop requirements and additional activities, we have consid- 
ered only the contribution from the Emperor to be that which would 
equal the contribution during 1950. 


OCCUPIED AREAS 


Senator O’Manonry. That apparently is what is set forth on page 
957. Repairs and utilities requirements of the occupied areas are esti- 
mated to amount to $100,505,000, from which is deducted $58,800,000 
by reason of unfunded personal services and support from the local 
economy. What is meant by “unfunded personal services”? 

Mr. Turner. That would be the use of troops, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. How are the requirements determined for 
repairs and utilities of this kind? 

Mr. Turner. Well, sir, may I refer you to an example on page 939 ? 
This does not answer your question specifically with reference to 
Japan. However, it does answer your question with respect to the 
determination of requirements. 

Each of the items listed covers an area of the repairs and utilities 
responsibility which is specifically defined. Each of those items is 
first determined in respect to the quantity requirements of consumed 
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items, and the fixed quantities with respect to maintenance. For ex- 
ample, you have so many square feet of buildings to maintain at a 
unit price based on experience, an estimate from the field compar- 
ing it to the prior year, a review by the major headquarters, and a 
further review by the technicians in our office. That is the method 
by which we determine the requirements. 

Senator O'Manoney. Who sets the standards? 

Mr. Turner. The standards are set by the Department of the Army 
in special regulations, and they are supplemented every year by what 
is known as an operating policy wherein certain things are empha- 
sized, and other things are not permitted. 

Senator O’Manoney. For example, what is not permitted 4 

Mr. Turner. The construction of recreation facilities, swimming 
pools, the expenditure of money for ornamental planting. 

The expenditure of funds for ornamental planting is contrary to 
policy. In order to spend any money for ornamental planting, it 
is necessary for justification to be sent in to the Department of the 
Army which may then grant an exe eption to policy for specific cases. 

There is also the installation of air conditioning, to mention a few. 

Senator OManoney. Is any of that type of work included in this 
budget ¢ 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Where ¢ 

Mr. Turner. Do you mean the installation of air conditioning? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. : 

Mr. Turner. It would be included 

Senator O’Manoney. Or ornamental planting. 

Mr. Turner. Ornamental planting, to the extent any of it would 
appear would be under the maintenance of grounds, Air condition- 
ing would be under the appropriate building alterations and addi- 
tions which would appear on page 944. 

Senator O’Manonry. How do these installations overseas in the 
Far East Command compare with installations here at home? 

Mr. Turner. In the past, I would have to frankly admit that the 
have been higher in Japan than in the zone of the interior. This esti- 
mate is based on a comparable standard. 

When I say “higher,” sir, 1 mean in terms of the over-all cost regard- 
less of who paid it. 





FAR EAST COMMAND 


Senator O’Mauonery. Well, the biggest item in the overseas area is 
practically $50 million for the Far East Command, whic ia you say 
in the past has had a higher standard than at home. 

Mr. Turner. Well, that $50,000,000, based on the previous standard, 
would have been consider ‘ably higher. The amount of $100,505,000, 
representing the over-all cost before we effect any contributions from 
the local economy, just projecting it at the same standard we have 
obtained in the past, would be about $125,000,000. 

Senator O’Manoney. How do you determine the local contribution ? 

Mr. Turner. From our accounting records, sir. We have a cost- 
accounting system that records all expenses with contra-entries show- 
ing the source of the funds. 
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Senator O’Manonry. 
the proportion fixed ¢ 

Mr. Turner. The proportion fixed here is an arbitrary amount 
based on the amount contributed by Japan during the fiscal year 1950. 

Senator Cuavez. How is that policy determined ? 

Mr. Turner. General Decker, would you care to answer that ques- 
tion, sir? 

Senator Cuavez. The gentleman here said that it was an arbitrary 
figure. Who determined that figure? An arbitrary figure instead of 
an estimated figure. Is that the ‘politic: al angle ¢ 

General Decker. No, sir; there is no political angle to that. We 
have increased the troop strength in the Orient. 

Senator Cuavez. And it is on account of those activities ? 

General Decker. It is on account of the activities over there. It 
was felt that it was largely due to the Korean War which was really 
a United Nations action. Since Japan was not a member of the United 
Nations, we felt that it would not be the proper thing to do to impose 
an additional load on Japan because of something that happened as 

1 United Nations affair. Consequently, it was decided that Japan 
iiealdl bear the same costs that they had borne while we had an army 
of approximately 100,000 in Japan, and that the rest would have to be 
paid by our own funds. 


Mr. Turner. Perhaps my use of the word “arbitrary” was 
unfortunate. 


Well, how is the local share fixed? How is 





FIRE PROTECTION 


Senator O’Manoney. Referring to page 958, under the heading of 
“Other services, fire protection, unit of measure, company,” what is 
that unit price? 
Mr. Turner. That represents the annual cost. 
Senator O’Manoney. Is that $53,460,000? 
Mr. Turner. No, sir, that is a decimal point in front of the 250. 
ete: O’Manoney. Then $55,468 represents generally about 13 
' 14 fire fighters ? 
ie Turner. Yes, sir. 
eee O’Manoney. Are these decimal points all the way down 
the line? 


Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 
a 





REAL ESTATE ACTIVITIES 


Senator O’Manoney. 
activities ? 
Colonel pes Isters. I would like to introduce Mr. Meier. 
Senator O’Manonery. That begins on page 968, or rather, page 
967. 
Mr. Meier. This project includes funds for the payment of rentals 
for leased facilities throughout the United States and in overseas areas. 
It also includes funds for management and disposal activities. It 
does not include any funds for the purchase of fee title to real estate. 
Funds for that purpose have been included in the MCA appropriation. 
Senator O’Manoney. The total for the technical services is 
$20,359,500, and the total over-all is $35,448,000 as compared with 


> 
$25,000,000 in 1951. Now, what type of real estate do you have to 


Can we have a little comment on real-estate 
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rent, and how do you fix the rates of rental? On what considerations 
is rental undertaken in the first place? 

Mr. Merer. Where it has been determined that there is a need for 
temporary occupancy of a facility, the real estate—. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, give us an example of what sort of 
facility you mean. 

Mr. Merer. Recent examples are the piers at Staten Island, dock 
facilities in San Francisco, and also facilities to be converted for the 
manufacturing of products for other technical services. There is also 
the rental of land for maneuver purposes, building space, office space, 
warehouse space, and storage space. 

Senator O’Manoney. Temporary or permanent? 

Mr. Meter. Temporary, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. For what period are these rental contracts 
made ? 

Mr. Merger. Leases are made on a yearly basis, subject to the right 
to renew—where there is a determination made that it is required 
for a further period. 

Senator O’Mawonry. Who supervises the decision to lease ? 

Now, let us follow through a transaction. Who initiates it, and 
how is it finally approved, and how does it get into the budget? 

Mr. Meter. A technical service has a requirement, let us say, for 
warehouse space. Let us take the Signal Corps as an example. The 
Signal Corps has been occupying space in the Martin bomber plant 
in Baltimore. The Navy and the Air Force have need for the Martin 
bomber plant for the production of planes. The Signal Corps is 
required to move. It has an urgent need for one million and a half 
square feet of space around the Baltimore area. It presents its re- 
quirements to the staff. It is investigated and approved, and the 
Chief of Engineers thereafter is directed to obtain the space. Surveys 
are made of the Baltimore area, buildings are selected, and an appraisal 
is made of the fair rental value. Negotiations are then undertaken. 
Oftentimes these negotiations are successful, but if there is a wide 
variance in the opinion of the owner and the Government as to what 
the fair rental value is, it is then necessary for us to enter into a 
condemnation action which is then handled by the Department of 
Justice. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you handle this leasing for all of the tech- 
nical services? 

Mr. Meter. We do it for the Army, the Air Force, and for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Senator Cravez. Does it include any purchases? 

Mr. Meter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cravez. Did you handle the Penn Athletie Club in Phila- 
delphia for the Signal Corps? 

Mr. Meier. The Chief of Engineers does have the responsibility for 
the acquisition of the Penn Athletic Club. It has been necessary to 
place the property in condemnation to determine the fair market value. 

Senator O’Manoney. Since you raised that question, perhaps you 
will be interested in reading this letter. I do not mean on the record. 
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CONTINENTAL LEASING OPERATIONS 


Now, referring to page 969, there are three items. Let me see if I 
correctly understand them : $22,657,430 is the total for all continental 
leasing operations, it is not? 

Mr. Meter. The correct figure is $22,627,430, sir. ' 

Senator O’Manoney. And $16,469,400 represents what ? 

Mr. Meier. That represents the rentals and the incidental expense 
that is involved, the lease and suspension agreements, and the restora- 
tion item. It includes rentals, lease, and suspension agreements, and 
restoration. 

Senator O’Manonry. In other words, it includes $15,019,400 for 
rentals, $950,000 for lease and suspension agreements, and $500,000 
for restoration ? 

Mr. Meier. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is meant by restoration ? 

Mr. Meter. Under the terms of our lease agreements, there is a pro- 
vision requiring restoration. 

Senator O’Manonry. To put the property into substantially the 
condition in which it was taken ¢ 

Mr. Meter. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Mauonry. What is the significance of the word “suspen- 
sion” in the item before that ? 

Mr. Meter. The lease and suspension agreement, sir, is a rather 
complicated lease. It involves the lease of a base ranch owned by 
the ranch and the suspension of the grazing permits he has in the 
public domain and in State lands. The use of the word “suspension” 
is to suspend his grazing permits for the period of time we have the 
Jand under use. 


REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE 


Senator O’Manonry. The next item is repair and maintenance of 
engineer and military equipment. 

Colonel prs Isters. General Lovett, will you carry that one, sir? 

Senator O’Manonry. General, where are these repair and mainte- 
nance operations carried on ? 

Are they carried on in the field and in depots, both ¢ 

General Loverr. Yes, sir. We have two types of maintenance. 
One is what we call field maintenance, which is the simpler jobs per- 
formed by maintenance companies under the jurisdiction of the armies. 

Then we have what we call base maintenance which is substantially 
complete overhaul. We perform that type of maintenance in our 
depot shops. Ten of our depots have a maintenance shop. In addi- 
tion, we do a considerable portion of overhaul and rebuild work by 
contract. 

For example, if we have a number of a certain type of tractor for 
repair, we try to go to the dealer of that tractor in that area and estab- 
lish an hourly rate contract for the repair of that item by the author- 
ized dealer or distributor. We do approximately 50 percent of our 
overhaul and rebuild work by contract. 

Senator O’Manoney. Approximately what percent ? 

General Loverr. Approximately 50 percent of that is done by con- 
tract, and the other 50 percent is done in our shops, sir. 
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Senator O’Manoney. Let us have a few words about the storage and 
issue of military supplies. 

I would like to know particularly if you have the same general 
system—I am referring to pages 988 and 989, and so forth—the same 
general system that is followed in the Signal Corps, Ordnance, and 
the Quartermaster Corps, with respect to inventory control and control 
of issue and protection against waste and loss. 

General Loverr. Yes, sir. Our depot system is part of the Army 
depot system. We operate under exactly the same regulations as to 
inventory, fire protection, storage and issue, care of equipment in 
storage, and so on. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator O’Mauonry. The estimate for 1952 is $36,000,000 as com- 
pared to $24,000,000 for 1951. Could you take a cut there? 

General Loverr. No, sir. We feel that we could not take a cut for 
the reason that our workload is going to rise very sharply in 1952. 

A large part of the equipment which we placed under procurement 
in 1951 is going to come in in 1952. —— In other words, much of the ma- 
terials and equipment which we buy has production Jead time run- 
ning from 6 to 18 months before delivery. So we are going to have 
a very large influx of new equipment which must be received and 
stored. Weare going to have a heavier issue of that equipment to the 
greatly exp: anded Army. So our workload, we know, 1s going to rise 
very sharply. 

Senator O’Manonry. What is covered in project 430, engineer 
operations ? 

Colonel pes Isters. Those engineer operations are, you might say, 
odds and ends around the shops. Project 430 is practically a catch- 
all of odds and ends that have to be done as prescribed by the staff. 


MASTER PLANNING CONSULTANT SERVIGE 


Senator O’Manonery. I observe reference to master planning 
throughout the justification here and there. 

We have the master planning consultant service on page 1007 which 
calls for only $15,000. I would like to have a word about what the 
master planning i is. 

Colonel pes Istets. Master planning consultants, sir? 

Senator O’Manonry. The whole master planning. 

Colonel pres Isters. The whole master 5 sonar consultant. service 
is available to all of the Army commanders by sending back word to 
the Chief's office that they would like to have some master planning 
advice. They will then send somebody out of the Chief's office. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is a master plan? 

Colonel prs Isters. Master plans are those plans throughout the 
United States which represent total future planning for the Army so 
that we don’t build something here this year with these funds ‘and 
then next year have to tear it down and build something else because 
it wasn’t completely coordinated on a master plan. 

The master plans are made post-wide by the Army commanders so 
that, as I say, for example, when we run in an additional row of houses, 
we have sewage facilities in the proper location. 
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It is a program which actually saves millions of dollars. That is 
what this consultant service is. 

Rather than have one on every Army commander’s staff, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have the service here at Washington; and when the Army 
commander wants it he calls for it. 

Senator Cuavez. Subtitle K on that same page is “Expenses of the 
historical unit.” Will you explain what that is? 

Colonel prs Isters. On what page, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Page 1006, subtitle K, the second to the last item. 

Colonel prs Istets. That is the historical unit that we have in Balti- 
more which is writing the history of the engineers of World War II. 
That will be completed next year, sir. 


MILITARY SURVEYS AND MAPS 


Senator O’Manoney. Let us skip to page 440, “Military surveys 
and maps.” We hear a lot about these maps throughout the Govern- 
ment. 

Colonel pres Isters. I would like to introduce Colonel Ladd, who is 
our map expert, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. You are not leaving us, General Lovett, are 
you? 

General Loverr. No, sir, I am just moving back to make room for 
the witness. 

Senator O’Manoney. Will you discuss this problem of maps and 
how it is coordinated with other mapping services throughout the 
Government? We have the Geological Survey doing mapping for 
the Defense Department. Now here is the C orps of Engineers doing 
military mapping. How is that coordinated ¢ 

Colonel Lapp. In general, sir, the mapping that the Corps of Engi- 
neers does is foreign mapping. The United States Geological Survey 
is charged with the civilian mapping of the United States and its 
possessions only. They do no foreign mapping, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, you “said they are charged with the 
civilian mapping. It goes beyond that, I believe. 

Colonel Lapp. It is the governmental mapping for the United 
States proper. Basically, we rely upon the United States Geological 
Survey to accomplish the mapping required in the United States. 
The only mapping that we do in the United States is in those spots 
in which the mapping is an exclusively military requirement, such as 
at military posts, camps, or sts itions, or a site such as the Atomic 
Energy Commission sites. 


TRANSFER TO GEOLOGICAL SERVICE 


We transfer a good deal of money each year to the Geological Sur- 
vey. In this estimate for 1952, there is an item of $4,500,000 ‘for direct 
transfer to the Geological Sur vey to accomplish that mapping. 

Senator O’Manonry. How much is that amount of the transfer? 

Colonel Lapp. $4,500,000, sir. 

In the last fiscal year, in the fourth supplemental bill, there was 
an item of $1 million that was transferred to the Geological Survey 
to accomplish the mapping that the Corps of Engineers wanted done 
in the United States proper other than military posts. 
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Senator O’Manoney. What I would like to have you discuss for 
the record is the coordination of this work so that we may know 
whether or not there is any duplication. 

Colonel Lapp. Sir, it is 100 percent coordinated constantly, basical- 
ly, through the Bureau of the Budget which has a chief examiner for 
mapping rand charting and who does the coordination for all of the 
Government mapping rand charting agencies. We work very closely 
through Mr. Randall in that respect. 

On a day-to-day basis, the United States Geological Survey, the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the Department of 
Agriculture are in consultation with us to prevent and eliminate any 
possible duplication whatsoever. 

Over and above the $4,500,000 that is in this estimate for transfer 
to the Geological Survey, we call upon the Geological Survey to do 
additional work which we cannot do in foreign areas. 

For instance, this last year they did $175,000 worth of mapping for 
us for Korea, where we could not take the entire w orkload. We subal- 
located that amount to the other governmental mapping agency. 

Senator O’Manonry. The estimate for 1952 is $45 million as com- 
pared to $29 million for 1951. That, of course, is a very substantial 
increase, 

What is your judgment as to the reason for this increased load? 


MAPPING ON WORLD-WIDE BASIS 


Colonel Lapp. The reason, sir, is that the General Staff gave the 
Corps of Engineers a directive to accelerate our mapping on a world- 
wide basis to the maximum extent possible based on the hypothesis 
that military mapping must have a long lead time before any possible 
military action, inasmuch as it takes a year or sometimes 2 to 3 years 
to get the end product after you once start, sir. With this directive, 
we based the expansion on that portion of the first priority areas 
which we estimated could be accomplished on an economical basis. 

Senator O’Manoney. Where are you going throughout the world to 
do this mapping? 

Colonel Lapp. The General Staff gave us a specific directive which 
itemized and spelled out the spots in the world in which they wanted 
mapping accomplished. 

Senator O’Manonry. How do you do it? 

Colonel Lapp. We do it by every conceivable means, one of which 
is the utilization of all existing material that we have both from aerial 
photography and ground control. 

If we can physic: “ally obtain the aerial photography and ground con- 
trol ourselves, we will accomplish the mapping. If the data are al- 
ready in the possession of another country, we will ge them to do it if 
we possibly can. That will take the workload off of us. I refer to one 
of the NATO countries. 

Where we have no source material, we have to go out and procure 
it. Our basic source of material is aerial photography. We get the 
help of the United States Air Force to obtain the photography of 
those parts of the world which they are permitted to enter. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is air photography sufficiently accurate to 
enable you to make the maps that are required? Do such photographs 
show the elevation, for example? 
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Colonel Lapp. We have what we call photogrammetric equipment 
which enables us to obtain elevations. 

Of course, the photography has to be carried out by a plane flying 
on the basis of specifications for mapping purposes. What we call 
reconnaissance photography in which a plane just-zooms over the ter- 
ritory looking for troops during war is not usable for mapping pur- 
poses, sir. But with photogrammetric equipment, which is optical 
equipment for mapping from photography, you can determine the 
elevations to with 1 or 2 feet. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is that right? 

(olone} Lapp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you concluded the mapping of the conti- 
nental United States ? 

Colonel Lapp, The United States, sir, from a military standpoint 
is probably less than 10 percent adequately mapped. An example of 
that, if I may tell you what I mean, is this: We had manuevers in 
Color: ado this last summer. About 10.000 troops were in maneuvers 
in the vicinity of Pikes Peak. The only maps that were in existence 
were maps produced in 1893. Now, in 1893 Colorado hadn’t seen the 
automobile, so those roads were just little buggy trails around there. 

Senator O’Manonery. Well, now, if you had been maneuvering in 
Wyoming, you would have been better equipped. 

Colonel Lapp. While those maps indicated that the section had 
been mapped they were unsuited for present-day use. 

Senator Cuavez. I suppose those maps were prepared by the Geo- 
logical Survey ? 

Colonel Lapp. Yes, sir. In their day, they were good maps. 

Senator Cuavez. I remember when they used to go out in my day 
in the 1890’s. They used to have wagons and horses and mules, and 
they would be gone months at a time. 

Colonel Lapp. That is the advantage of aerial photography. It has 
eliminated much of the slow, tedious ground work. 

Senator O’Manoney. How well is Europe mapped ? 

Colonel Lapp. France is basically well mapped, but there are area 
even in France in which the only maps that exist were the ones that at 
were made in Napoleonic times. Western Europe is reasonably well 
mapped. New mapping is required in a few places in Germany. 
Other parts of Europe range from fair to poor. 

Senator O’Manoney. How much of that will be expended on field 
examination ¢ 

Colonel Lapp. Very little, sir. The field ground work is done by 
the various countries themselves. 

Senator O’Manoney. Who does the flying for this work ? 

Colonel Lapp. As far as possible, the U nited States Air Force. In 
certain areas where it is not feasible, diplomatically, we have to con- 
tract it commercially. 

Senator O’Manoney. The engineers do not do it ? 

Colonel Lapp. No, sir; we contract commercially when we have to 
do it. 

Senator O’Manoney. Shall we have a discussion of your engineers’ 
schools ? 

Colonel pres Isters. Colonel Milner, please. 
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ENGINEER SCHOOLS 


Senator O’Manoney. This is a comparatively small appropriation, 
$2,527,000 for 1952 as compared with $1,624,700. How many schools 
do you have? 

Colonel Mitner. The Engineer School at Fort Belvoir is the pri- 
mary school in the United States. We have some small amounts of 
schooling at other stations, but about 95 percent of the schooling is 
done at Fort Belvoir. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is the attendance? 

Colonel Minner. The authorized attendance now is in excess of 4,- 
200 students at any one time, and will shortly go up to about 6,000 
students, with a total output of about 32,000 in fiscal year 1952, esti- 
mated now, with a possible increase. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is the officer strength of the Engineers 
Corps? 

Colonel Mitner. I am afraid I do not have that figure, sir. I can 
give you a rough figure. 

Senator O’Manonry. What is your estimate? 

Colonel Mitner. My estimate is about 9,000 to 10,000 officers, total, 
including Regular officers and those Reserve officers on active duty 
at the present time. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many enlisted men, including noncom- 
missioned officers, are there ? 

Colonel Mitner. The total strength, including officers, at the present 
time, in units, without including the bulk authorization, runs about 
135,000. 

Senator O’Manoney. Who attends the Engineer School ? 

Colonel Mitner. They are people who are to be trained as spe- 
cialists; as a carpenter or a plumber, a crane-shovel operator, and an 
equipment operator, a mechanic, an electrical repair man, and so forth. 

Senator O’Manoney. Military personnel. 

Colonel Mitner. Yes; with some small scattering of some civilian 
personnel on mechanical items. By and large, 9914 percent are mili- 
tary personnel. 

Senator McCarran. That is not nonofficer group ? 

Colonel Mitner. I was including officers there. We will have an 
attendance of some 750 officers at a time at the school, and the remain- 
der are enlisted military personnel. , 

Senator McCarran. Does your officer group take specialized train- 
ing / 

Colonel Mitner. Yes, in some cases. In other cases, across-the- 
board general engineer training is what they take. It varies by the 
requirements of particular individuals at particular times. 

Senator McCarran. Your officers come in for engineer training? 

Colonel Miuner. They are basically graduate engineers or other- 
wise qualified specialists in certain lines. We run the post engineer 
course to train them in repairs and utility work, and also some me- 
chanical equipment officers for maintenance work. 

Senator O’Manonry. What is the strength of the faculty down 
there at Fort Belvoir? 

Colonel Miner. The actual faculty of the engineer school at the 
present time runs about four-hundred-odd officers and fifteen-hundred- 
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odd enlisted men. That varies quite considerably as we increase or 
decrease the load. 

Senator O’Manonry. What do the enlisted men do? 

Colonel Mrner. Many of them are instructors or mechanics for 
maintaining the equipment and for putting on demonstrations and 
actually acting as assistant instructors, depending upon their know]- 
edge and grade. 

Senator O’Mauonrty. How long is the course / 

Colonel Mitner. They vary from 4 weeks to 10 months. 

Senator O"Matonry. What happens to a graduate, or those who 
finish the course / 

Colonel Mitner. Certain people are sent as students to the school 
from certain units, where they have a requirement, and a man is 
specially qualified. He will go back to that particular unit to fill 
that slot. Other people are put into the pipeline as overseas replace- 
ments, or as fillers to units being organized in the States, or as they 
otherwise need replacements. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is there any word you want to say about 
the slight increase over last year? 

Colonel Miner. The increase itself is due primarily to increasing 
the capacity from 14,500 output annually to the 32,000 to 36,000, de- 
pending upon final establishment of requirements. It is not in direct 
proportion, simply because we have built the institution up in the 
past and can now handle it with less than a proportionate increase. 

Senator McCarran. Do you train them there for civil functions 
also? 

Colonel Mitner. Only insofar as the advanced officers’ course is 
concerned, which all Regular officers attend. A proportion of their 
course—only a minor proportion—includes civil functions. 

Senator McCarran. Your enlisted men are not trained there? 

Colonel Mitner. No, sir. Enlisted personnel do not participate in 
civil functions. 

Senator O’Manonry. Let us have a word about field training. I 
note, for example, that you have certain contractual services with 
respect to field training. That is on pages 1065-1066. 

Colonel Mitner. The contractual services there involved are for 
certain items to be constructed in the way of training aids, and such 
things as some concrete items which we will need for training pur- 
poses—primarily training aids. 

Senator O’Manonery. The fabrication of training aids may be car- 
ried in the school itself? 

Colonel Mitner. Yes, sir. This is for the units in the field, and the 
fabrication of training aids. For instance, getting a cutaway model 
of engines, and things like that, that we require—that we cannot do. 

The contractual items themselves would be contracts for the con- 
struction of such training aids that are beyond the capabilities of the 
average unit without buying other equipment to construct them, which 
would not be economical. 

Senator O'Manonry. You speak of cutaway engine models. Is 
there any similar training in any other branch of the Army ? 

Colonel Muuner. Yes, sir. There undoubtedly is. However, these 
are for specific engineer items for which we are the only proc urement 
and training service. We train all engineer personnel for the Army 
and the Air Force, no matter whether they wind up in an engineer 
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unit or as a carpenter in an infantry unit, or a plumber. We train 
them all. That would be the place where you would have this equip- 
ment. 

Senator O’Manoney. You do not train them with respect to all 
types of engines? 

Colonel Mriner. We train them on the engines which are used by 
the Armed Forces. 

Senator O’Manoney. The engine in a tank? 

Colonel Miner. No, sir; industrial engines, the ones that would 
be used in those engineer items of equipment with which they would 
be concerned, industrial Diesel engines,- rather than automotive 
Diesels. There is quite a difference. Ordnance would teach the others, 
although we are the primary agency for teaching Diesel training, even 
for the Transportation Corps or other agencies. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Senator O’Manoney. Do you want to add something about research 
and development? We covered that very thoroughly the other day 
when General Maris came up. It may be, however, that you would like 
to add a word. 

It includes $17,019,000. 

Colonel pres Isters. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, General 
Maris was going to cover page 610 and I am not prepared to discuss it. 

Senator O’Manonry. We did go into it rather carefully. 

Colonel prs Isters. That is all we have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’Manoney. There are some reimbursable items here, page 
1074. What are the reimbursable items in the Corps of Engineers’ 
activities ? 

Colonel pes Istets. We have all branches of certain items which 
we have to be reimbursed for from other branches. We have different 
branch services and have to be reimbursed from those. This appears 
to be procurement office information, under procurement programs 
for other agencies from time to time, and where these costs are inci- 
dent to these procurements, they would be reimbursable to us. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is exclusively reimbursement from other 
agencies for the performance of utility services and that sort of 
thing? 

Colonel prs Istets. We have no other way to get the money back. 

Senator O’Manonry. What struck me about this item is that in 
1951 is was $12,250,000 and now has been reduced to $9,930,000. 

Senator McCarran. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, what is meant 
under the heading “Research and development” by “Taxes and 
assessments” ¢ 

Senator O’Manonry. Senator, we went into that the other day. 
It is social security taxes that have to be paid for the employees. 

Colonel pres Istets. That is correct sir. 


REIMBURSABLE ACTIVITIES 


Senator O’Manonry. Will you explain that drop in the estimate 
for reimbursable activities ? 

Colonel pes Isters. It seems to be taken care of mostly in “Other 
contractual services.” Mr. Turner tells me a great portion of this 
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comes from the standpoint we used to give hospital service and charge 
so much per bed. Now we have stopped that, sir. 

Senator O’MAanoney. You mean you have stopped giving service 
or you have stopped making the charge? 

Mr. Turner. When the joint procedure was established for medical 
aid, they put Navy veterans in Army hospitals and Army veterans 
in Navy hospitals, whichever was the closer. 

The Bureausof the Budget established annually a flat charge per 
patient-day for that service. The charge was collected on an over-all 
basis, and distributed to the various appropriations that contributed 
to that particular service, of which our repairs and utilities was one. 

During the last year I believe it was that that method of operating 
was changed. The appropriation reimbursements that are secured 
from other services are not deposited back into the individual appro- 
priatians that contributed. It is all considered in the medical set-up. 

What it amounts to is a new bookkeeping arrangement, established 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Senator O'Manonry. General Decker, there was some language 
changes. Did the House accept the language changes ? 

General Decker. I believe there were no exceptions made in the 
language proposed in here, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. You have not fully examined that as yet ? 
General Decker. No, sir; that is being examined now. Mr. Tracy, 
legal adviser, will be prepared to discuss the language proposed and 

what action was taken in connection with each of the items. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Senator O’Manonery. The House allowed $48,563,700 for military 
construction, which was the same as the budget estimate. Is there 
any comment to be made on that ? 

Colonel pres Isters. No, sir; I believe not. 

General Decker. That was liquidation of prior-year contract au- 
thorization for construction. Most of it was in Okinawa. 

Senator O’Manoney. How about the absorption of the $15,000,000 
for the general cut, and $20,000,000 for personnel? You will absorb 
that without trouble #4 

Colonel prs Isters. We will absorb the $15,000,000. We are not too 
happy about the $20,000,000 cut on personnel. When we get time to 
look into it and distribute it, we will probably distribute it as to the 
Army posts and stations, because we think we are rather thinly organ- 
ized at the present time, and we have a very close budget. Should we 
fail to have enough people to do anything at an Army post, we could 
use soldiers. 

Senator O’Manonry. You are making no complaint on that cut? 

Colonel pres Isters. We do not like it. 

Senator O’Manoney. But you will live with it? 

Colonel pes Isters. Undoubtedly, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Colonel pes Isters. I want to thank you for the courtesy that you 
have extended, Mr. Chairman. 
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General Decker. “Transportation Service, Army,” will be the next 
appropriation to be heard. 
General Heileman is here. 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. HEILEMAN, CHIEF .OF 
TRANSPORTATION; JOSEPH MINDELL, CHIEF, FISCAL DIVISION, 
OCOFT; COL. RAY C. MILTON, TRANSPORTATION COMPTROLLER; 
MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA; BRIG. 
GEN. FRANK S. BESSON, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 
(OPERATIONS) ; C. W. INGRAM, CHIEF, BUDGET BRANCH, FISCAL 
DIVISION, OCOFT; MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM 0. REEDER, DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4; COL. C. K. McALLISTER, CHIEF, 
ESTIMATES AND FUNDING BRANCH, OCA; COL. JOHN E. PERMAN, 
MANPOWER CONTROL DIVISION, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
F-1; BRIG. GEN. CALVIN DeWITT, JR., ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
TRANSPORTATION (ADMINISTRATION); COL. JAMES GLORE, 
CHIEF, SUPPLY DIVISION, OCOFT; J. T. JACKSON, SUPPLY 
SPECIALIST, SUPPLY DIVISION, OCOFT; 0. F. MEALEY, DEPUTY 
CHIEF, OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE BRANCH, HIGHWAY 
TRANSPORT SERVICE DIVISION, OCOFT; AND BRIG. GEN. R. S. 
MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE, COMPTROLLER 


Senator O’Manoney. We will put the longer statement in the 
record, General, and you can begin with the short statement. 
(The statement referred to is as foilows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION IN SUPPORT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION SERVICE, ARMY ESTIMATE FISCAL YEAR 1952 


I, GENERAL 


As Chief of Transportation, United States Army, I am presenting the general 
program of the Transportation Corps for the fiscal year 1952. 

The mission of the Transportation Corps is to provide for the movement of 
persons and things for the Army, and as assigned, for the Navy, Air Force, and 
other agencies. In carrying out this mission the Transportation Corps provides 
for the movement of persons and cargo under policies fixed by the Department 
of Defense. Transportation Service, Army, funds are used world-wide in sup- 
port of military activities for (1) freight movements by commercial means, 
except movements from vendor to first point of storage or use; (2) ocean trans- 
portation service furnished by the Military Sea Transportation Service; 
(3) operation and organizational maintenance of administrative motor vehicles ; 
(4) operation, maintenance, and repair of military railway equipment and float- 
ing equipment; (5) port and depot operations; (6) training; (7) research and 
development; (8) industrial mobilization and procurement planning; (9) pro- 
curement of marine and railway equipment; and other expenses necessary in 
performing assigned missions. 

The fiscal year 1952 estimate does not include the ocean transportation of 
Air Force property and passengers as in prior years, but does provide for the 
support of Air Force overseas furnished by the Army technical services. 

Transportation Service, Army, estimates are based on computed workloads 
which are dependent on the strength and deployment of military forces, the 
over-all programs which will require transportation support, assigned portions 
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of the industrial mobilization and procurement planning and research and: devel- 
opment programs, and unit costs which in general are fixed by the transportation 
industry. 
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II—FUND REQUIREMENTS 


The Transportation Corps will require $978.5 million in order to support the 
over-all Army program. Of this amount, 24.1 percent is for procurement; 74.8 
percent is for operations; 0.5 percent is for education and training and 0.6 per- 
cent is for research and development. The fiscal year 1952 estimate of $978.5 
million is a reduction of $58.2 million under the $1 billion, $36.7 million appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1951. 

Procurement and production.—Funds in the amount of $235.6 million are re- 
quired for this activity in fiscal year 1952 and include, $0.3 ‘million for industrial 
mobilization planning and $235. 3 million for procurement of major items of 
marine and rail equipment and related inspection, travel, and transportation 
costs. This amount is necessary to provide equipment for the active Army, for 
service test, and for a limited mobilization reserve of essential items. 

Operations.—Activities under this general heading include movement serv- 
ices; commercial transportation; ocean transportation service; highway trans- 
port. service: military railway service; operation and repair of floating 
equipment ; and operation of field installations. These projects cover the cost of 
providing transportation logistical.support for the Army and represent. the major 
portion of the total Transportation Service, Army, requirements. In fiscal year 
1952 funds will be required for: 

1. Shipments to and from, and within overseas areas: 


Pemeeee eee fo Se ce IRS Sere ee aE a a ad hs _. 916,544 
Ne a a aia ce rend emeteteaninies measurement tons __ 9,002.75 
a a ieee Sambal ciie long tons__ 4,848,768 
2. United States coastwise shipments : 
I ee SNS sta eldest eich ad dy ade al edness hehe 4,400 
Rach oe aE cl ae hill dni he aia measurement tons_. 29,500 
RO SS yc Sie tT ai Oph tal eal hadi ton eel Se taleebiboiceg long tons__ 290,703 


8. Freight shipments within the U. S., 7.8 million short tons. 
4. Operation and maintenance of equipment, required for the movement of per- 
sonnel and material: 


Number of pieces 


Total united States| Overseas 


Floating equipment iitarceatap ducing dearest dik plus sansa Manat ‘ates 2, 708 | 1, 423 1, 285 
I I a ae | 12, 459 | 9, 784 2, 675 
Administrative vehicles..............-- Gi 72, 599 56, 804 15, 795 





Ill. UNIT COST 
Funds required for personal services constitute 11.5 percent of the estimate 
and are based on the latest salary information available. 

Funds required for transportation and travel constitute 30.4 percent of the 
estimate. The fiscal year 1952 estimate is based on an average cost of $38.50 per 
short ton. This is less than our actual experience for fiscal year 1951 and reflects 
a shorter average haul and a pattern of commodities which includes a small 
ration of the more expensive type items. 

Other contractural services represent 31.4 percent of the estimate and are 
comprised primarily of ocean transportation service furnished by the Military 
Sea Transportation -Service, contract stevedoring, contractural repairs of 
floating equipment, and contractural transportation operations in the Far “East 
command. 

Supplies and materials represent only 8 percent of the estimate and are 
based on unit costs developed from the latest information available at the 
time of preparation of these estimates. 

Funds required for equipment, represent 23.5 percent of the estimate and 
are primarily composed of railway and marine items. Unit prices for rail 
equipment represents prevailing costs at the time of preparation of these esti- 
mates. Unit prices for marine equipment were developed from available con- 
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tract prices adjusted to reflect increases in cost from the date of contract to 
the date of preparation of the estimates. The unit prices so developed were 
verified with the Navy Department for those items on which the Navy Depart- 
ment had experience data. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


In our day-to-day operations, we are making progress in achieving economy 
of operation and in improving management controls. Emphasis is placed on 
utilization surveys of all types of transportation equipment with a view to re- 
ducing the amount of equipment in operation, and on surveys of our installations 
to insure that staffing is in consonance with the workload. Continued emphasis 
on rate and classification negotiations result in considerable savings in freight 
costs. In every field of our activity economy and good management is stressed. 


1952 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


General Hememan. The Transportation service, Army, appropria- 
tion provides the funds which are used world-wide in carrying out 
the Transportation Corps mission of providing for the movement 
of persons and things for the Army and, as assigned, for the Navy, 
Air Force, and other agencies. 

It is estimated that $978,515,000 will be required in fiscal year 1952 
for this purpose. 

The activities financed under this appropriation may be divided into 
four categories, namely : 

(1) Procurement and production, $235,600,000; under this cate- 
gory $0.3 million is required for industrial mobilization and procure- 
ment planning, and $235.3 million for procurement of marine, rail- 
way, and materials handling equipment. 

(2) Operations, $732,200,000; this category provides for traffic 
management activities; commercial freight shipments of 7.3 million 
short tons within the United States and 347,000 short tons within 
overseas areas; ocean transportation of 921,000 passengers, 9,000,000 
measurement tons of cargo, and 5,000,000 long tons of POL; operation 
and organizational maintenance of administrative motor vehicles; 
operation and maintenance of military railway and floating equip- 
ment, and port and depot operations. 

(3) Education and training, $4,400,000; this amount is required 
to carry out the Transportation Corps training program which has 
been designed to build up and maintain a high state of technical 
training of military personnel in transportation fields. 

(4) Research and development, $6,300,000; this category provides 
for the Transportation Corps portion of the over-all research and 
development program of the Department of the Army and covers 
projects in the fields of railway, highway, and marine transportation. 

In conclusion, I would like to stress the fact that these estimates 
are keyed to the over-all Department of the Army programs and 
should be considered along with these programs. Revisions in these 
programs will have an immediate effect on this appropriation. Con- 
versely, an adjustment in this appropriation will directly affect nearly 
all Department of the Army programs. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE CUT 


Senator O’Manonry. The House cut you by $10,000,000. What 
do you have to say about that ? 
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General Hztteman. In view of the fact that other technical services 
which provide our workload have been cut, we believe we can absorb 
this $10,000,000 cut on the grounds we will have less work to do. 

Senator O’Manoney. Perhaps you could go further? 

General Herteman. If additional cuts were made in production for 
Ordnance, primarily, we could take a further cut. 

In other words, if quantities of equipment are not produced which 
have to be transported, there is no necessity for money to transport 
them. 

On the other hand, if productidn goes up as it would in the case 
of acceleration of hostilities, then there would be a greater workload 
for the Transportation Corps and a greater requirement for money. 


1951 OBLIGATED FUNDS 


Senator O’Manonry. How much of the appropriation for fiscal 
1951 has been expended and obligated ? 

General Hememan. About 96 percent for fiscal 1951 has been 
obligated. 

Have you the figures, Mr. Mindell? 

Mr. Minpevt. Of our total appropriation we have obligated 
$1 036,259,000. 

Senator O’Manoney. This justification here is not complete, be- 
‘ause the estimate for 1951 as set forth on page 477 is $971,183,000. 
When you talk of $1 billion you must be talking either of funds that 
carried over from 1950, or of funds perhaps in the supplemental bill, 
that are not accounted for here. 

Mr. Minve.y. The figure on page 477 represents a comparative 
obligation figure, to get the total funds available. 

Senator O’Manonry. On page 478 I see another figure, “Revised 
appropriation or estimate,” the third line, $1,077,890,980—is that the 
figure you gave me? 

Mr. Minpeti. I gave you an obligation against that figure of 
$1,036,259,000. 

Senator O’Manoney. This proposed supplemental appropriation, 
House Document No. 106, to what do you refer? Is that the fourth 
supplemental ? 

Mr. Minveu. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. How does it happen that the budget estimate 
for 1952 was below the total of 1951 as set forth on page 478? 

Mr. Mrinveiz. On the basis of the assumptions on which the 1952 
estimates were prepared, we did not estimate for combat consump- 
tion in Korea during fiscal year 1952. The combat having continued 
into the fiscal year 1952, every indication is, at this time, that the 
workload which we have estimated for ocean transportation in 1951 
is inadequate to meet the requirements. The operating-fund require- 
ment as we have estimated it for 1952 is low, on that account, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. I assume you are already at work in pre- 
paring figures for the expenditures in the Korean War? 

General Decker. The Department of Defense will furnish this 
committee that information within the next few days. It is prac- 
tically completed now. 

Senator O’Manoney. General Moore tells me that a delivery has 
already been made in response to the request of the committee. — 
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Senator McCarran. Did I understand you to say that these funds 
have been obligated up to what point # 

Mr. Mrnvetu. The fiscal year funds, fiscal year 1951, were obligated 
in the amount of $1,036,000,000, leaving an unobligated balance of 
about $45,000,000. 

Senator McCarran. When were those obligations effected? In 
what quarter ? 

Mr. Minvetx. There is not a good pattern. I have them here by 
months. I do not have them by quarters. I can give you an idea 
of how they went by months, if yoy so desire. 

Senator McCarran. I am just wondering if in any period the obliga- 
tions show a decided increase. 

Senator Cuavez. Suppose you give us April, May, and June. 

Mr. Mrnpbett. In April we obligated $48,922,087. 

In May we obligated $137,018,608. 

For the June figures I have an obligation of $96,821,726. 

Obligations vary considerably. from month to month. To give you 
the beginning of the fiscal year, we obligated $105,731,182 in July 
In October, for example, we obligated only $55,540,799. Part of 
the reason for our variation in obligations is the means by which we 
have financed our ocean transportation, in making funds available to 
the Military Sea Transportation Service, which performs our ocean 
transportation for us. There is no specific pattern as to our obliga- 
tion by which you could really forecast a trend. 

Senator O’Manoney. Will you turn to page 481, General, please? 
This is the summary of the direct obligations that you have. There 
has been a substantial increase in project No. 120, for the procure- 
ment of marine, railway, and materials-handling equipment, but a 
substantial decrease in project No. 445, ocean transportation service ; 
project 460, military railway service; and project No. 490, operation 
of field installations. Would you ke good enough to amplify on 
those items, please? 

General Heireman. The increase in the procurement is, of course, to 
take care of the augmented army and the plan that we are engaged in 
now, of building up the equipment that we did not have before. 

The dimunition in the operating services is due to primarily a drop 
in workload. Also, for fiscal 1952 we are not budgeting in this for 
the transportation of Air Force transoceanic tonnage and personnel, 
which was budgeted for by the Air Force beginning with fiscal 1952. 

Senator O'Manoney. You budgeted the Air Force in 1951? 

General Hetteman. Yes. They are budgeting their own now. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Mr. Minpexix. The obligations, as we have shown here for fiseal 
year 1951, however, do not include those which the Air Force is now 
assuming, for 1952. That amount of money is not included, for ex- 
ample, in the $367,888,521 for ocean transportation. 

‘We have made a comparative transfer of the additional amount, to 
the Air Force. 

Senator O’Manoney. In order that the comparison here may be 
understandable and accurate ? 

Mr. Minpvett, That is correct, on like items. The decrease is nearly 
entirely attributable to the fact we did not estimate for a work load 
for Korean combat. 
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MARINE RAILWAY AND MATERIALS-HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Senator O’Manonry. What types of marine railway and materials- 
handling equipment do you buy? That is item 120 which we find 
on page 487 ¢ 

General Hememan. We have under these items barges, floating 
cranes, tugs, locomotives, and flat cars. 

Senator O’Manonex. This is on page 489 I should have said. 

General Hemteman. Floating dry docks, floating machine shops, 
barges, harbor craft of all kinds, patrol boats and picket boats. 

Senator O’Manoney. These are new items that you are going to 
purchase ? 

General Hetteman. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. That must mean your present equipment is 
not sufficient to carry on? 

General Hememan. That is correct. 

Senator O°’Manonery. Does that mean this is going into reserve or 
does it mean you require that amount for the operations you expected 
to carry on in 1952? 

General Hetieman. There isa minor amount of mobilization reserve 
in these figures. The major portion of this is for the current needs. 

Senator O’Manonry. Where are these harbor tugs to operate, 177 
of them? 

General Hetmteman. In the ports in the United States and overseas. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many are overseas ? 

Mr. Minpetu. For example, we have on 100-foot tugs a requirement 
for the active Army of 9 in the United States and 12 overseas. 

The balance of this particular type we are procuring will go into 
our reserve. It varies with different items, as to the location in which 
they will be used, or the particular ports in which they will be used, 
but substantially they are for the port operations, expanded port op- 
erations, particularly on the East coast, and to support our line of 
communications in the European area. The balance is to go into 
reserve requirements. 

General Heileman. We have a record here. On the 30th of June 
we had 1,523 harbor craft of which 698 were in the continental United 
States and 825 overseas. That includes barges, landing craft, tugs 
and trawlers, freight and passenger-beats. 

Senator O’Manoney. I suppose all of these items are divided some 
overseas and some here. 

General Hemteman. We use harbor craft in the United States and 
if we were put in a jam, we would send the harbor craft that are 
Government-owned in the United States, overseas, and go to com- 
mercial rental of harbor craft. 

Senator O’Manonry. Elsewhere in this budget some of the divi- 
sions of the Army show the precise amount to be allocated for techni- 
cal service for the Army areas and for overseas. That does not appear 
to have been done with respect to the Transportation Cor ae: 

General Hermeman. We have the breakdown for overseas. The 
Army areas have comparatively few of this type of equipment. “These 
are used at the four big ports—Seattle, San Francisco, New Orleans, 
and New York. | 

There are certain small boats that are at the disposal of the Army. 
For instance, West Point has a couple which they use for patrolling 
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the Hudson River. There are some at Army Field Forces that 
they use for inspection purposes down in the Norfolk area. By far 
the greatest amount of them are working vessels, that are used at 
the ports. We have some at the school at Eustis that are used for 
training purposes. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many ports in the United States do 
you use? 

General Hermeman. We have five military ports and we use any 
commercial port, the use of which is justified by the over-all cost of 
shipment from the interior, let us say, at Kansas City, to the destina- 
tion, let us say, Korea, depending on the source of the shipment. 
I do not believe I can tell you how many commercial ports we use, but 
we use commercial ports on both seaboards, determined by the relative 
economy, Which is based upon the spot at which the equipment orig- 
inates and the spot to which it has to go. 

For example, we have recently put some tonnage through Hampton 
Roads. I have been forced to readjust my estimate of what will go 
through Hampton Roads, based upon the last analysis of where it 
was coming from, which indicates that in certain cases, both Charles- 
ton and Savannah are more economical than Hampton Roads, in 
which case it goes through there. 

Senator O"Manonry. Do you have any of this equipment at Hamp- 
ton Roads? 

General Herteman. Yes, but we do not have this equipment at the 
commercial ports we use. 

Senator O’Manoney. What do you do for equipment there? 

General Hetteman. We hire it from the commercial tugboat and 
barge operators. 


OPERATION AND REPAIR OF FLOATING EQUIPMENT 


Senator O’Manonry. There is an item in here for contractual serv- 
ices, Which would cover that sort of operation ? 

General Hememan, That is correct. 

Mr. Mrnvetx. While this particular project does not show a dis- 
tribution between the technical service and the Army areas in our 
operations project No. 480 for the operation and repair of floating 
equipment, we do show a distribution between technical service, Army 
areas and overseas commands. That is page 531. We expect 850 
harbor craft to be operated by the technical service, 573 by the Army 
areas, and 1,285 in overseas commands, during fiscal year 1952. 

We do have information, of course, on the detailed ‘listings of the 
harbor craft by types, for each of these commands. We have not 
included this detail in the estimates. 

Senator O’Manonry. May I call you attention, on page 489, to the 
$22,585,000 for landing craft? Are landing craft now being utilized ? 
I suppose they are to some extent. 

General Herrman. Yes. This is for additional landing eraft pro- 
curement. We have the responsibility of providing the landing craft 
that are used by the Army, the Engineers’ special brigades, which take 
care of amphibious landings. The equipment is ‘provided by the 
Transportation Corps. As ‘of a recent change this week, the ship-to- 
shore boat organization in that brigade is a Transportation Corps 
unit, and will use these landing craft. 
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Senator O’Manonry. How many of these landing craft, or what 
percentage of them will go into your reserve? 
Mr. Mrinpetx. One hundred and thirty-nine. 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


Senator O’Manoney. Turning to the next page, you have the rail- 
way equipment. 

When you buy 1,208 open cars, they are of course for the exclusive 
use of the Army ? 

General Hememan. That is correct. In the United States they 
are used for intraplant movement in our big depots. Overseas they 
are used on the military railway. 

Senator O’Manoney. 2,312 boxcars. 

General HritemMan. They are used for the same purpose. 

Senator O’Manonry. Are those boxcars made of steel or partly 
made of wood ? 

General Hememan. They are standard AAR approved construc- 
tion, which is presently steel, although at the research and develop- 
ment station, we are making an extensive test of this unicell cai 
a laminated wood car, on the basis that if we can save steel and ship- 
ping weight by the use of that car, we are interested in it. 

Senator O’Manoney. What sort of contractual agreement do you 
have with the railroads for the transportation of these cars? 

General Hememan. These cars are used on our own utility rail- 
ways within posts, camps, and stations, and very seldom go out on 
what we call an interchange arrangement, in which they go over the 
road hauled by line locomotives for the railroads. 

Senator O’Manonry. What arrangements do you make with the 
railroads when you have to transport material on the railroads across 
country ¢ 

Mr. Minpetxi. They move under an interchange agreement, and the 
materials that are shipped on them, in case they should be loaded, 
are shipped on a regular bill of lading. We do get a refund from 
the railroad, a mileage refund, for the use of the car over the road. 
The repairs that are necessary while it happens tobe on the road, say, 
under the jurisdiction of some commercial railroad, are paid for under 
the AAR Code of Rules, which is an agreement of all the railroads 
in the United States for a uniform repair set-up. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do we have an item in here for such con- 
traectual services? 


MILITARY RAILWAY SERVICE 


Mr. Minpewt. Yes, sir; that would be our project 460 for military 
railway service. 

General HerteMan. That is page 522. 

Mr. Minpe.u. For contractual services, we have an item in the esti- 
mate on page 527 for contractual maintenance performed at commer- 
cial shops and for cost of repair to rail equipment operated in over- 
the-road service, in accordance with AAR rules. 

Senator O’Manonery. That covers all contractual services, as well as 
railway ? 

Mr. Mrinpveu. Yes, sir. 
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Senator O’Manonry. What types of contractual services are in- 
cluded ? 

Mr. Minpevi. That would include the contractual services for the 
repair of railway equipment that might need some type of major 
repair, by a commercial concern, and would also include what we call 
the running repairs, performed under the AAR Code of Rules. 

Senator O’Manonry. Does it include the rental of equipment in 
ports in which you have no equipment ? 

General HeitemMan. This is on rail equipment only. 

Senator O’Manonry. I was directing my inquiry in the first place 
toward the cost of railway transportation. Where do you carry that 
in the budget ? 

COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Mrinveti. What we call our freight account is our project 420, 
“Commercial transportation, except ocean.” ‘That is on page 505. We 
are requesting $292,190,000 for fiscal year 1952 for this purpose. 

Senator O’Manoney. As compared with $290,156,513 in fiscal year 
1951. That is not very much of an increase. 

Mr. Minpett. No, sir; it is not. 

General Hetteman. Again, sir, the 1952 budget is based upon the 
fact the conflict we were engaged in in 1952 is over. 

Senator O’Manonry. That is not exactly the way it is stated, 
General. 

General Hereman. I will rephrase my statement, then, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. The Army certainly has not made any such 
assumption, as yet. What we mean, of course, is that this budget does 
not contain any appropriation for the Korean War. This is wholly 
a preparedness budget. Perhaps this is just as good a place as any, 
in response to my inquiry, to say that General Moore handed me 
today this memorandum. 


SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGET REQUIREMENTS 


It is entitled “Informational Estimate of Supplemental Budget 
Requirements for Operations in Korea, Fiscal Year 1952.” 

Based upon the assumption that operations in Korea will continue through 
the entire fiscal year 1952, without significant changes in the number of military 
personnel, the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force have submitted 
the estimated maximum and minimum requirements for additional costs involved 
by the military departments in support of the Korean operations. The esti- 
mates were based on continuation of combat throughout the fiscal year and 
terminating the year with a full combat pipeline. These estimates provide for 
combat of Maximum intensity and of minimum intensity. 


then follows the table: 

Department of the Army, maximum, $4,333,216,000; minimum, 
$3,903,000,000 ; 

Department of the Navy, maximum, $1,128,000,000; minimum, 
$536,000,000 ; 

Department of the Air Force, maximum, $450,000,000; minimum, 
$325 ,000,000. 
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General Decker. Of course, this is exclusively for 1952 requirements 
and does not include the amounts expended for support of the Korean 
operations up to the close of fiscal year 1951. We have made an 
estimate of that, sir, and the figure for the Army is approximately 
$4.3 billion expended in fiscal year 1951. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is that throughout fiscal 1951? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. Those are the additional costs, over and 
above the normal maintenance of the Army during that fiscal year. 

Senator O’Manonry. That would mean in due course you would 
come up with a supplemental estimate for approximately that 
amount ¢ 

General Decker. For fiscal year 1952; yes, sir. But we have already 
covered the costs for fiscal year 1951. 

Senator O’Manonry. You mean the total appropriation for fiscal 
1951 covers all expenditures up to June 30, 1951? 

General Decker. That is right. 

Senator O’Manonry. Does this $4.3 billion cover all three services, 
or just the Army? 

General Decker. This is the Army only. 

Senator O’Manonry. Will you get us that figure for the other two 
services, General Moore? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to was supplied the committee.) 

Senator O’Manoney. General, with the statement which is entered 
in the record, the justifications, the presentation that you have made, 
I think, unless there are further questions, your presentation will be 
adequate for the present purposes. 

General Hememan. Thank you, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. I do not recall, however, whether you spe- 
cifically answered my inquiry as to whether or not you could endure 
another cut. 

General Hetteman. No, sir; I cannot say we could endure another 
cut without some intimation of how big the cut was going to be and 
a study of the other services being cut. I am quite sincere in saying 
that if production was cut 50 percent, we could take a much greater 
cut. If the tonnage to be moved is not produced, the money shows up 
as not having been used. So there is a connection between what the 
other services secure for production purposes, and what we must have 
to move it. 

Senator O’Manoney. But, General, in a preparedness budget of 
this kind, a good deal of material is produced for use in a contingency, 
so that the relationship of the actual work of the Transportation 
Corps to Ordnance is not a direct one. 

So yours in a project that involves continuous day-to-day operation. 
It does not depend, therefore, on production. 

General Hetteman. Not directly. But a cut-back in production 
has an impact on transportation. 

Senator O’Manonery. You do not handle the delivery of tanks and 
combat vehicles from the factory to the station, do you ? 

General Hememan. No,sir. But we handle the redistribution from 
the first station throughout the United States for training purposes, 
which is the reason we have included here some heavy-duty flat cars. 
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From the munitions’ plant to the first depot—no; that goes into pro- 
duction costs. But distribution—from there on, is the transportation 
that is in this budget. 

Senator O’Manoney. This budget contains all the money you expect 
to spend for the training of the Army’s portion of a military force of 
three and a half million men ¢ 

General Herteman. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. Some of us are impressed by the method of 
transportation in the Continental United States. Those of us who 
live on trunk lines, such as the Union Pacific, we see tanks and vehicles 
of all kinds shipped west on one train and the next day a similar train 
will take a similar cargo east. That is done not once, but contin- 
uously. Is that regarded as an economical way of handling trans- 
portation / 

General Heiteman. It is regarded as a crime. We are doing our 
utmost to stop cross-haul and back-haul. 

We presently have come to an agreement with the other technical 
services that ship things that we will have present at the central 
point which controls such shipments, a Transportation Corps repre- 
sentative who has an eye on traffic management, to eliminate such 
things as trains carrying tanks going west and trains carrying tanks 
coming east. 

It might be—and I do not intend that this is an alibi in any way— 
that the tanks going west are new tanks and some of the tanks coming 
east are tanks coming back to the tank factory for rehabilitation and 
repair, which has to be done in the United States. There are un- 
questionably cases where better traffic management would result 
in less cross-haul and back-haul. 

Senator McCarran. I have not checked this, and I do not make the 
statement with any authority, but it has been stated to me from one 
who watched the thing, that you would see a numbered car with the 
same identical shipment coming east that had gone west a few days 
before. I do not say that with any degree of authority whatever. 

General Hememan. I would like to have the car number on that. 

Senator McCarran. I thought if it were true, it would be worth 
while looking into. 

General Hetteman. Yes. I question that as more than a semi- 
occasional happening, I hope. 

Senator O’Manonery. General Heileman, we are very much indebted 
to you for your presentation. 

feneral Hememan. Thank you, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. General Decker, whom do you wish to pre- 
sent this afternoon ? 

General Decker. We will have the Chemical Corps first and fol- 
low it by various civilian components, depending on how much time 
we have. 

Senator O’Manoney. The committee will recess until 2: 30. 
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AFTER RECESS 


CHEMICAL SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. E. F. BULLENE, CHIEF CHEMICAL 
OFFICER; LT. COL. R. E. STOEVER, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER, 
OCCMLO; LT. COL. C. J. MERRILL, DEPUTY TO ASSISTANT CHIEF 
CHEMICAL OFFICER FOR MATERIEL; MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, 
CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, 0CA; DELBERT H. FLINT, CHIEF, 
TRAINING, PLANS AND POLICIES SECTION, OCCMLO; LT. COL. 
0. G. MILLER, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, OCCMLO; MAJ. GEN. 
WILLIAM 0. REEDER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4; 
COL. C. K. McALISTER, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING BRANCH, 
OCA; COL. JOHN E. PERMAN, MANPOWER CONTROL DIVISION, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1; COL. W. J. ALLEN, JR., CHIEF, 
LIAISON OFFICE, RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING, OCCMLO; F. G. 
DeANGELIS, CHIEF, FACILITIES BRANCH FOR MATERIEL 
OCCMLO; L. F. WALSH, CHIEF, PROCUREMENT POLICIES BRANCH 
FOR MATERIEL, OCCMLO; G. I. RHOROR, CHIEF, MATERIEL 
PLANNING BRANCH FOR MATERIEL, OCCMLO; D. F. BOURQUE, 
CHIEF, STORAGE AND MAINTENANCE BRANCH FOR MATERIEL, 
OCCMLO; W. E. DAVIS, CHIEF, BUDGET BRANCH, COMPTROLLER, 
OCCMLO; AND BRIG. GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, COMPTROLLER 


1952 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator O’Manonry. I think we might just as well proceed. 

General Buttene. Yes, sir. I am General Bullene, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’Manonry. All right, General, will you proceed? 

General Butienr. This is my first appearance before this dis- 
tinguished committee. It is a privilege for me, as Chief Chemical 
Officer, to present the Chemical & orps’ budget for the fiscal year 1952, 
amounting to $122,560,000, which is $6 million less than the total 1951 
appropriation to the Chemical Corps. This reduction does not mean 
that the Chemical Corps is ready to support an all-out war, nor that 
the funds provided in this budget will be sufficient if operations con- 
tinue in Korea for another year. Rather it is an effort to keep our 
needs in step with those of the entire Department of Defense and 
with those of the civilian economy. 

The mission of the Chemical Corps is threefold: “Research and 
development,” “Procurement, manufacture, and supply,” and “Edu- 
cation and training.” The “Procurement, manufacture, and supply 
part of the budget comprises the lion’s share. It is necessary to pro- 
cure, expand the base for procurement, and build up supplies in order 
to be ready to retaliate with items we have already developed. 

With reference to “Research and development,” General Maris, 
Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, for Research and Develop- 
ment, has presented the entire requirement for research and develop- 
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ment funds. I shall, therefore, not discuss it further today other than 
to remind you the Chemical Corps is stressing short-term, rather than 
long-term, research projects because of the international situation. 

With regard to “Education and training,” the activity under the 
training portion of the Chemical Corps mission which requires the 
bulk of the $906,000 requested in project 510, is the Chemical Corps 
School which is now in the process of being moved from the Army 
Chemical Center, Md., to Fort McClellan, Ala. Apporeaenely 
$736,000 in this project is for the Chemical Corps School. It is 
planned to expand the activities of the school so that approximately 
3,000 students can be trained in 22 separate courses organized into 
55 classes to be conducted at the school this coming year. 

One hundred and ten thousand dollars is required for the operation 
of the headquarters of the Chemical Corps class IT activity which will 
supervise and manage all Chemical Corps training at Fort McClellan. 
The balance of this project is required to cover the cost of training 
requirements at other Chemical Corps class IT installations and for 
the operation of the Chemical Corps historical activity. 

Coming now to “Procurement, manufacture and supply,” the re- 
quirements for procurement of supplies, munitions, and equipment 
amount to $63,037,000—69 percent of the total for these activities. 
These requirements have been computed to provide the levels estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Defense in order to keep all defense plans 
within balance. Less than 5 percent of the estimate is for administra- 
tion of the program. 

The “Chemical Corps industrial mobilization” estimate for fiscal 
year 1952 totals $8,263,000, approximately 9 percent of the total re- 
quired for these activities. Six district planning offices will be main- 
tained in order to keep active the munitions board allocation program 
and acquaint industry and small business with what we expect of them 
in the event of mobilization. These funds also support a reserve of 
stand-by plants in three arsenals, three depots, clothing renovating 
plants, and 6 plants in industry. They provide for procurement of 
selected items of reserve equipment and industry preparedness meas- 
ures and studies required to keep production tehadiaes current with 
research and development. 

The maintenance and supply of matériel throughout the depot sys- 
tem, which includes $370 million of stocks, is for all branches of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force and is a vital part of our over-all pro . 
The estimates include funds for administration, inspection, cae care 
and preservation of items which must be kept in good condition for 
issue to troops. 

In support of our programs at installations which represent an in- 
vestment of over $250,000,000 in facilities the Chemical Corps is 
apportioning maintenance and operation funds which amount to only 
2 percent of the total value of these facilities which we believe is a 
conservative amount. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that we are requesting funds to 
support three broad fields of military preparedness; that is, chemical 
warfare, biological warfare, and radidhoneal warfare. Since we per- 


form research and development and procure agents, munitions, and 
items of equipment in these three fields across the board for the use 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, we believe the potential of these 
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fields justifies the magnitude of our budget for the fiscal year 1952. 
(General Bullene’s complete statement is as follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Mag, Gen. E. F. BULLENE, Corer CHEMICAL OFFICER, 
IN Support oF CHEMICAL Corps ESTIMATES FOR THE FiscaL YEAR 1952 


Gentlemen, this is my first appearance before this distinguished committee. 
It is a privilege for me as Chief Chemical Officer to present the Chemical Corps 
budget for the fiscal year 1952. When the term “Chemical Corps” or “chemical 
warfare” is used, usually only such weapons as gas, smoke, and flame are brought 
to mind. However, as you gentlemen know, during the past few years biological 
warfare and radiological warfare have been added to our responsibilities. This 
consolidation of fields seems altogether proper as they have many things in 
common. For example, the mask is the main item of individual protection 
against all three types of agents, and all three types of agents must be considered 
in the design of the mask. Decontamination of personnel, equipment, and ground 
areas covered by toxicological agents is another problem common to all three 
fields. I only mention this to emphasize at the beginning that we are requesting 
funds to support several broad fields of military preparedness. These weapons 
taken together are sometimes called "CBR.” 


POTENTIALITIES OF CHEMICAL WARFARE 


The budget before you is approximately one-half of 1 percent of the total Army 
budget. However, we in the Chemical Corps in no way feel we are only one-half 
of 1 percent of the military potential of this country for two reasons: First, it is 
well to remember that in World War I, when gas warfare was used by both sides, 
the admission of casualties from the American expeditionary force to hospitals, 
both those who died and recovered, were 224,089; 70,552 were from German gas 
or 31.4 percent of these casualties were from that one weapon. The remaining 
68.6 percent were from all other weapons. 

No gas was dropped from aircraft by either side during that war. Of the 
total German artillery shells fired, only 10 percent were gas-filled and Germany 
never had more than 6,000 special gas troops in action at any one time. Com- 
paring the small percentage of gas munitions and personnel with the large per- 
centage of casualties they inflicted, I believe the effectiveness of chemical war- 
fare is well established. Secondly, the American chemical-petroleum industry 
on which we in the Chemical Corps lean for know-how and war production is, 
dollars and cents wise, the greatest heavy industry in the country today. Con- 
sidering the effectiveness of our weapons, coupled with the tremendous capacity 
of the largest industry in the greatest industrial country in the world, I believe 
it is not presumptuous to say the Chemical Corps’ potential for the defense of 
our country is considerable. The effectiveness of napalm, which is one of our 
agents, in Korea, has been so well publicized that I do not believe proof of its 
effectiveness needs any further words from me. 


FISCAL YEAR 1952 ESTIMATE 


The Chemical Corps is requesting only $122,560,000 for fiscal year 1952 which 
is $6 million less than the total appropriated for the fiscal year 1951 to the corps. 
This reduction in no sense means that we are ready to support a world war in 
which chemical, biological, and radiological warfare are to be used; nor is it 
sufficient if operations continue in Korea throughout the fiscal year 1952. Rather 
it is an intense effort to keep our requests in step with those of the entire Depart- 
ment of Defense and, in turn, with those of the whole civilian economy. 


CHEMICAL CORPS MISSION 


The Chemical Corps has three main missions to perform, i. e., research and 
development; procurement, manufacture, and supply; and education and train- 
ing. To assist you gentlemen in your evaluation of the Chemical Corps esti- 
mates, I shall explain our requirements for funds missionwise. The ‘“Procure- 
ment, manufacture, and supply” part of the budget we are requesting, which is 
the industrial effort of our corps, comprises the lion’s share. We believe this is 
necessary at this time as the research and development part of our mission was 
Supported moneywise prior to the last fiscal year to a greater extent than the 
other parts of our mission. Now we believe that, within our means to do so, it 
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is time to procure, expand the base for procurement, and build up supplies to a 
far greater extent in order that we may approach a position closer to being 
ready to retaliate with items we have already developed. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


General Maris, the Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, for Research and 
Development, has presented the Army’s over-all requirement for research and 
development funds. I shall, therefore, not discuss it further today other than 
to remind you that we are stressing short-term, rather than long-term, research 
projects because of the international situation. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


We are requesting a very small amount in this budget for education and 
training. The amount of funds requested for this purpose, however, in no way 
indicates its importance. We are dealing primarily with students in this field, 
officers and noncommissioned personnel, and recruits and instructors, whose 
greatest expenses are borne in the appropriation “Pay of the Army.” The justi- 
fication for enlarged facilities required for carrying out this part of our mission 
is contained in the justification for the appropriation “Military construction, 
Army” now being considered by the Congress. 

The activity under this training portion of our mission which requires the 
bulk of our request is the Chemical Corps School, which is now in the process 
of being moved from the Army Chemical Center, Md., to Fort McClellan, Ala. 
Approximately $736,000 of a total of $906,000 for this mission is for this school. 
This represents an increase of approximately $67,000 for the Chemical Corps 
School over the fiscal year 1951. This is due to expansion of the activities of 
the school necessitated by increased enrollment. 

During the past school year of 1950-51, this school has conducted 38 officer 
classes with a total of 1,772 students, and 11 enlisted-men classes with a total 
of 701 students, which give a grand total of 2,473 students for the year. 

During the time the fiscal year 1952 estimates were prepared it was estimated 
that 22 separate courses, organized into 55 classes in the field of chemical war- 
fare, biological warfare, and radiological defense, would be conducted at the 
Chemical Corps School. At the same time it was further estimated that this 
program would involve a total load of approximately 3,000 students during fiscal 
year 1952, or an increase of 21 percent over the fiscal year 1951. However, 
recent information from the Office, Chief, Army Field Forces—the agency 
charged with general supervision over training in the Army—indicates that 
the load will be substantially increased over that originally planned for fiscal 
year 1952. 

Of the remaining $170,000 requested for this mission, $110,000 is for the op- 
eration of the headquarters of the Chemical Corps class II activity, which will 
supervise and manage all Chemical Corps training at Fort McClellan, Ala., the 
Army Chemical Training Center. This activity is charged with the general 
supervision of the Chemical Corps School, the Chemical Replacement Training 
Center, and all Chemical Corps units stationed at Fort McClellan. 

The remaining $60,000 is for the miscellaneous training requirements at other 
Chemical Corps class II installations and for the operation of the Chemical 
Corps historical activity as directed by the Department of the Army. 


PROCUREMENT, MANUFACTURE, AND SUPPLY 


The requirements for procurement of supplies, munitions, and equipment 
amount to $63,037,000—69 percent of the total for these activities. These re- 
quirements have been carefully computed to provide the levels established by 
the Secretary of Defense in order to keep all plans in balance. The items to be 
procured are listed in detail under “Project 120” in the estimates before you. 
Less than 5 percent of the estimate is for administration of this program. How- 
ever, when it is considered that the Chemical Corps will also receive procure- 
ment funds from other agencies and services, probably about four times the 
amount of these estimates, the administrative costs are less than 1 percent. 

There is only $8,263,000 included in this estimate for industrial mobilization 
and procurement planning, or approximately 9 percent of the total required for 
the procurement, manufacture, and supply mission. This is 17 percent less than 
the amount appropriated in fiscal year 1951 because the current procurement 
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program is closely allied to this function and pérmits us to effect savings. These 
funds will maintain six district planning offices to keep active the Munitions 
Board allocation program and to keep industry and small business acquainted 
with our expectations of them in the event of mobilization. Also, these funds 
will support a reserve of stand-by plants in three arsenals, three depots (clothing- 
renovating plants), and six plants in industry. They will also provide for pro- 
curement of selected items of reserve equipment and industry preparedness meas- 
ures and studies required to keep production technology current with research 
and development. Complete details are included in the mimeographed sheets 
before you. 

Another part of the procurement, manufacture, and supply mission is the main- 
tenance and supply of matériel throughout the depot system, which includes $370 
million of stocks. This matériel is for all branches of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, and is a vital part of our over-all program. The estimates include funds 
for administration, inspection, and care and preservation of items which must 
be kept in good condition for issue to troops. 

In support of the above programs at installations which represent an invest- 
ment of over $250 million in facilities, this corps is apportioning maintenance 
and operation funds which amount to only 2 percent of the value of these facili- 
ties, which we believe is a conservative amount. 

In conclusion, 1 would like to say that CBR weapons are, generally speaking, 
antipersonnel weapons. Whether all or only part of them will be needed or used 
remains to be seén. Most certainly we cannot be unprepared in these fields if 
global war is started. The budget we request in preparation for this effort puts 
the emphasis on procurement of the materials necessary for the Chemical Corps 
to carry out its assigned missions. This is a budget which has been painstak- 
ingly prepared, analyzed, and trimmed. Since we perform research and develop- 
ment and procure agents, munitions, and items of equipment in the CBR field 
across the board for the use of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, we believe the 
potential of this field justifies the magnitude of our budget request for the fiscal 
year 1952. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Senator O’Manoney. With respect to education and training, I 
would like to ask what the entrance requirements are for students 
that go to these schools. 

General Buitenr. We have only one course that has any special 
requirement, That is the radiological course. An officer must have 
pursued courses in science corresponding to a B. S. degree in either 
chemical engineering or physics. Otherwise, any officer who is com- 
missioned is admitted without any educational requirements other 
than that required in getting his commission. 

Senator O’Manoney. These are for officers? 

General Buttene. These courses are for officers; yes, sir. 

Senator OManoney. Well, do you have a school for enlisted men? 

General Buttenr. Yes, sir. We have no particular educational re- 
quirements. The enlisted men are picked out by their units. The 
bulk of these men do not belong to the Chemical Corps. We are edu- 
cating the Army in defense, teaching these men to be battalion or 
regimental gas noncommissioned officers. Their selection is up to 
the unit commanders. Generally, they select very capable people, and 
we have had no trouble with the type of students selected to attend 
these courses. 

Senator O’Manongy. Do you make your own contracts for the pro- 
curement of supplies? 

General Butienr. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you have any supervision of any kind 
from the General Staff or the Comptroller’s Office ? : 
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General Butiene. Yes, sir. They monitor many of our contracts. 
T am allowed to make a contract involving an amount not exceeding 
$5 million for supplies. I can redelegate authority under certain 
conditions to certain people, but I have not redelegated all of it. 

Contracts requiring approval of the Chief Chemical Officer are sub- 
mitted to me for approval. I am not the contracting officer. If your 

uestion is, Am I the contracting officer? I am not. I do approve 

those contracts, requiring approval of the Chief Chemical Officer ex- 
cept where I have delegated authority to an officer in the field. 

In no instance, even down in the working level, can the approving 
officer and the contracting officer be the same person. They must be 
two distinct officials. 


CONTRACTING OFFICERS 


Senator O’Manonry. Now, who is the contracting officer for the 
Chemical Corps? 

General Butienr. We have contracting officers at each Chemical 
Corps field installation. F 

Senator O’Manonery. Are these contracting officers members of 
the Chemical Corps? 

General Butiene. Yes, sir. In some cases, they are civilians, but 
they are mostly officers. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do they occupy an independent status? 

General Buttenr. Yes, sir; except that they are required by regula- 
tion to obtain approval of certain contracts. 

Senator O’Manoney. I mean, from an approving officer. 

General Buttene. The approving officers can only approve or dis- 
approve the contracting officer’s proposed acts. 

e approving officer normally doesn’t approve until he has also 
checked with the legal officer in addition to the contracting officer and 
has gone over the contract carefully. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, who has the final responsibility for the 
signing of the contract? 

General Butiene. The contracting officer. 

Senator O’Manoney. So the contracting officer could overrule the 
approving officer? 

yeneral Butiene. No, sir; he could not overrule him. 

Senator O’Manonery. Then the approving officer can overrule the 
contracting officer ? 

General Butiene. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. The approving officer can say to the contract- 
ing officer, “Well, now, notwithstanding your objection, this is the way 
we are going to do it?” 

General Butiene. No, sir. 

It is either approved or not approved by the approving officer, and 
he approves it or does not approve it after talking to his legal officer 
with reference to whether it is right or not. 

Senator O’Manonry. What I am talking about is the system of 
checks and balances to prevent unsatisfactory contracts and contracts 
that would be more expensive than necessary to the Government of 
the United States. 
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_ Tam trying to determine whether, if a contracting officer should ob- 
ject for any reason to a contract, the approving officer nevertheless, 
and notwithstanding that, may say, “Well, you sign that contract.” 

a General Buttener. I will ask Colonel Merrill to answer the ques- 
ion. 

Colonel Merrit. The contracting officer acts as an individual and 
he cannot be directed to sign any contract. He takes all responsibility 
for that contract when he signs it. The approving authority is a 
check and a balance. But the contracting officer is an individual by 
himself and on his own, and by his appointment assumes the respon- 
sibility for that contract. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is his responsibility to the approving officer 
or is it to somebody else? 

Colonel Mrrriww. It is to the approving officer in many cases. At 
the same time, though, it is one of the rules of the trade that a con- 
tracting officer is on his own as far as his actions as a contracting 
officer are concerned. He cannot be directed. General Bullene, for 
example, could not direct one of our contracting officers in Dallas to 
make a contract with a particular firm. It is the judgment of the con- 
tracting officer that comes to play in there. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, then, the contracting officer could, by 
sticking to his judgment, prevent a contract from being signed ? 

Colonel Merrit. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. And he is under no compulsion even though 
the approving officer wanted to make a particular contract? 

Colonel Merri. That is right. If the chief is dissatisfied with 
that man, he can remove that man and put another contracting officer 
into his place, but he cannot require this individual to sign a contract. 

Senator O’Manonry. I am just going into the system of checks 
and balances. 

General Reever. I would like to add a little to that. You have 
gotten a very good picture in this one direction. There is another 
good picture to be had in another direction. 

The procurement regulations and the various documents that are 
put out come to a stack of material about a foot high restricting the 
contracting officer a great deal. Now, it becomes necessary for him 
frequently, in his business, to vary from the standard in order to 
secure contracts. In those cases, except in very minor ones, he has 
to go higher than himself to obtain those waivers and variations, 
sometimes all the way up to the Under Secretary. So the contract 
which he proposes or has signed is not final until approved. 

Similarly, with regard to the amount of the contract which he 
may sign, it is not a final action until, in certain cases, it is approved 
by the Chief of the Chemical Corps and in others by the Under 
Secretary himself. 

Does that add to it? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes, sir. 

General Reever. We have a vast bunch of “thou shalt nots.” 

Senator O’Manoney. More than 10? 

General Reever. Tens of thousands. 

Senator O’Manonry. The House committee apparently accepted 
your estimate, General. 
General Butuene. Yes, sir. 
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Senator O’Manonry. Do you think they overlooked something that 
you would like to call to the attention of this committee? 

General Butitene. No, sir. I think they did very well with us. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, I am wondering if — you allow 
a little leeway in this, thinking that they might cut you back? 

General Butiene. No, sir. 

The Chemical Corps made an honest estimate, and the House Ap- 
propriations Committee very honestly gave us what we asked for. 

Senator O’Manonry. You do not want to say that they generously 
and honestly gave you what you honestly asked for? 

General pl That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let me ask you this: Did you request more 
than this of the Comptroller when you were preparing the budget? 
General Buiiene. Yes, sir. We asked for considerably more. 

Colonel Stoever, do you have those figures? 


ORIGINAL BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Colonel Srorver. Yes, sir. The original fiscal year 1952 estimate 
for the Chemical Corps was $294,726,000. The third supplemental 
estimate for fiscal 1951 which was later dropped into this 1952 esti- 
mate brought the total up to $311,000,000 when it started out. Sub- 
sequent actions of the Army and of the Department of Defense comp- 
trollers and of the Bureau of the Budget reduced our budget in total 
to $122,560,000. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Senator O’Manoney. I see. Thank you very much. 

Do you want to discuss personnel, General ? 

General Buttene. Will you take that, Colonel Stoever? 

Colonel Srorver. The Chemical Corps strength on the rolls, as of 
the 30th of June, was 7,942. I can give you a breakdown of that. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many of those are civilian employees? 

Colonel Srorver. Those are all civilian employees. 

Senator O’Manoney. All civilians? 

Colonel Storver. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Referring to page 1458, does this indicate the 
average number of employees to be used during 1952? 

Colonel Srorver. On that particular page in question, Senator, is the 
project ‘personnel only. Those are the people who are paid out of 
the cost of production. 

Senator O’Manoney. What project number is that? 

Colonel Merri. They are primarily project 120 personnel. 

Colonel Srorver. That is a summary of all projects orders. I can 
give you the breakdown of that. 

Senator O’Manoney. Here it is on page 1454. That is the page I 
should have had reference to. Is that right? 

Colonel Srorver. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. Then 8,654 represents the number; that is, 
the average number of all employees for fiscal 1952? 

Colonel Merrui. That is correct, sir. That is the man-year figure. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is an increase of almost 1,000, although 
not quite. Can you get along with less? 
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Colonel Storver. We have several new facilities coming into being 
this year, Senator; new production facilities. 

Sen abe: O’MAHoney. What are the new facilities? 

General Butitene. That will be off the record. 

Senator O’Manonry. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MAINTENANCE AND SUPPLY 


On page 1489, project 410, I notice a list of implements that you are 
buying, such as ‘ans throwers, gas protectors, collective protectors, 
and others. What is a collective protector? 

General Buttene. A collective protector is a protector which makes 
it unnecessary for individuals to wear protective equipment. For 
example, an old farm house being used as a command post can be 
fixed up so that contaminated air does not enter the building. By 
installing a collective protector, which has a large canister, air is forced 
by a sm: ull gasoline motor through this c annister, which removes all 
poisonous substances. A staff, for example, can then work without 
gas masks. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, these cost only $510 a unit. How many 
people will they protect ? 

General Butiene. $510 is not the cost of a new item. Project 410, 
Senator, which you have reference to is for maintenance and repairs 
of supplies and equipment. These collective protectors are already 
in storage and require overhaul and rebuild in order to be made serv- 
iceable. 


Senator O’Manoney. Then this is not the procurement item ? 
General Buiene. No, sir. 


IMPREGNATING PLANTS 


Senator Frreuson. I note that you have plant impregnating, 
$30,000 each. Is that for the maintenance of the plant? 

General BuLuene. Yes, sir, that covers major overhaul and rebuild 
of these plants. 

Senator Fereuson. Where are those plants? 

Colonel Merrity. These are field plants now in depot storage. They 
are at New Cumberland General Depot, Pa. 

Senator Frravson. They are in storage, and it is going to cost 
$30,000 to look after them each year ? 

General Butienr. No, sir. On page 1489 we have depot main- 
tenance which covers major overhaul and rebuild of these plants. 
The acquisition cost of one of these plants is $90,000. One plant will 
support a corps with impregnated clothing in the field of operations. 

Senator Fercuson. Is this for the purchase of a plant? 

Colonel Merritt. No, sir. This is for rebuilding one of these plants. 
The three plants in question were overseas and were returned to us 
with many of the major components missing. It is cheaper to rebuild 
these plants than to buy new plants. 

Senator Frrevson. What do these cost ? 

Colonel Merrit. $90,000 is the acquisition cost. 

Senator O’Manonry. What is the original cost? That is the 
question. 

Colonel Merri. $90,000. 
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Senator Frercuson. And they cost $30,000 now to put them back 
into shape ? 

Colonel Mrrriiw. Yes, sir. Major items such as the power plants 
were missing from these plants when they were returned from over- 
seas. 

Senator Frrcuson. How did that happen? 

Colonel Merritt. When they were returned from overseas, certain 
parts were damaged to such an extent that they were not worth ship- 
ping back. A complete plant consists of a power plant, clothing 

riers, and clothing impregnators, as well as cals apparatus. 

Senator Frreuson. It has always appeared to me that there is an 
enormous cost for maintenance on practically everything that the 
military deals with. 

Colonel Merritt. This is not normal maintenance in this case, sir, 
the major cost is for replacement of necessary units such as the power 
plant which in itself is quite expensive. 

Colonel Srorver. These are quite large plants, Senator, something 
like a laundry. 
wae Frreuson. Yes; but that is a lot of money for each one, 

0,000. 

Colonel Merritu. Yes, sir. 

General Buttene. But each one is for a corps. 

Senator Frreuson. It is strange how each one of these costs the 
same amount put back into good condition after it has been used. 

Where do you get a figure like that, $30,000 ? 

Colonel Merritt. $30,000 is really an average cost figure: based on 
experience we have had rebuilding similar units returned from over- 
seas. Each plant would not cost $30,000, one might cost $45,000 and 
another $15,000 or an average of $30,000. 

Senator Fereuson. But that is the way you have given it to us. 

Senator O’Manoney. Three times $30,000 is $90,000. 

Colonel Merri. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. You have here three plants at $30,000 each, or 
$90,000. 

General Rerper. That is the average cost. 

Senator Ferguson. Who figured that out? 

General Butienr. That is the actual average cost based on past 
experience. : 

Senator Freravuson. Are they working on these this year? 

General Buntene. We did 17 of those plants 3 years ago when I was 
in command of the Army Chemical Center. These are average figures. 
Since these plants are in crates and nobody has seen them since the 
end of the war, we must use average figures. If we didn’t do that, it 
would cost more to take a couple of engineers and open up these 
crates and estimate accurately the’ exact cost down to the last cent. 
‘It would probably cost $5,000 to do that. These are average figures 
from past experience. ; 

Senator O’Manoney. You say that each of these units handles work 
for a corps? : 

General Butiene. For an Army Corps; yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoner. What does the plant do? 

General Buttene. It impregnates uniforms. 

Senator O’Manoney. With what? 
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General Buttene. A chemical which makes the uniform of a soldier 
on the battlefield impervious to mustard gas in gaseous form. We are 
the only Army in the world that has such a thing. 

Senator O’Manoney. Then it is a protection against mustard gas? 

General Butienr. Yes, sir. Mustard gas attacks the outside of the 
body. Ifthe mustard gas is in gaseous form, and if the soldier’s uni- 
form is impregnated with a chemical that will neutralize the mustard 
gas, he will not be affected by the gas. 

Of course, you can put something airtight on a soldier like alligator 
cloth, which we call impervious clothing, and which is used by special 
decontaminating units. But a soldier can’t fight in such a uniform. 
Therefore, he has to fight in an ordinary uniform which lets the air 
get to his body. 

Senator O’Maunoney. The soldier would have to wear not only the 
uniform but mittens and a gas mask also? 

General Butiene. Yes, sir; and the mittens are impregnated. 

Senator O’Manoney. Now, I notice on page 1472 that the original 
cost of the protector of the collective type is $350 each. 

Colonel Merritt. This is a service-test procurement item, an experi- 
mental item. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is not the item we were talking about 
at page 1489, then ? 

Eclonel Merriwz. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. The unit cost of maintenance being $510? 

Colonel Merri. That cost is for the standard item. 

Senator O’Manonrey. This is a different item ? 

Colonel Merri. Yes; it is a different item. 

Senator Frercuson. Have you any of these plants that you were 
talking about, these $90,000 plants, in Korea ? 

Colonel Merritt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. How many have you there ? 

Colonel Merritu. There is one company there which has two plants. 

Senator Frereuson. Just one company ¢ 

Colonel Mrerritxz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. You were saying that certain parts of these are 
missing. How do you know these parts are missing if the crates have 
not been torn down ? 

Colonel Merritt. The unit comes in in a number of large boxes, 
large crates, that would fill half this room or more. 

We know what is in each of these crates from the size and mark- 
ing on the package. 

The control panel, for example, of this plant, comes in a crate which 
is 8 by 3 by 6 feet. One of the control panels sent back to us from 
overseas appeared to have been under salt water. Everything in it 
was corroded and useless, and had to be scrapped. 

Senator Frrauson. How many plants did you destroy or get rid of 
and how many has the Army today ? 

Colonel Merri. We destroyed no complete plants but have 
scrapped components which were not economically repairable. 

Senator Fereuson. You say that you got rid of some of them. 

Colonel Merrtiu. Portions of the plants that were not worth reha- 
bilitation we did dispose of. 

General BuLttene. We cannibalized some of them in repairing 
others. 
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Senator Fereuson. How many have you now in total if you only 
use two in Korea? 

Colonel Merritt. We have a total of 60, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. You have 60 of them? 

Colonel Merriiy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Are you building any new ones? 

Colonel Merriti. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is mustard gas being used against us in 
Korea ¢ 

General BuL.enr. No, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Did we have any mustard gas in the last war? 

Colonel Merritt. We had many tons of it. 

Senator Ferauson. I mean used against us. 

Colonel Merritt. Used against us; no, sir. 

General BuLtens. However, we impregnated all the uniforms—— 

Senator Cuavez. You could not take a chance, could you? 

General Butienr. Maybe that is one reason it wasn’t used. 

Senator Frreuson. How are you impregnating them with only two 
of these in Korea? 

General Butienr. They aren’t impregnating the uniforms. The 
plants are in stand-by in case we need them. In the last war we 
impregnated every uniform of every soldier who landed on the 
Normandy beaches. 

Senator Frreuson. How long does the impregnation last ? 

General Butienr. The impregnite usually lasts longer than the 
soldier’s uniform. He usually tears his pants first. The impregnite 
gives out if he has been in gas or after several launderings. 

We are set up to impregnate uniforms on a 45-day cycle. 

Senator Frereuson. Will this be a recurring item next year? 

Colonel Merriti. No, sir. If however the plants now in Korea are 
returned funds no doubt will be required to overhaul these plants. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is that regardless of the prospective size of 
the Armed Forces ? 

Colonel Merrity. Yes, sir. If we have an increased requirement 
for these plants, it will require new procurement. 

General Butiene. These plants did pay off, Senator, even in the 
last war when they didn’t use any gas. You may recall the terrific 
losses we had in the Southwest Pacific from scrub typhus. Instead of 
impregnating the uniforms against mustard gas, since the Japs were 
not using gas, we impregnated them with a repellent, and from then 
on we had no trouble with scrub typhus. 

Senator O’Manonry. The evidence before us now is that the esti- 
mate in the amount of $122,560,000, which is the House approved 
amount, is $188,000,000 below what the Chemical Corps originally 
requested of higher authority. 

General Butienr. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. If there are no further questions, we will 
proceed to the next order of business. 

General, we are very grateful to you. 

General Butienr. Thank you, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. The discussion has been very instructive 

T have learned a lot this afternoon. 

General Butienr. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. RAYMOND H. FLEMING, ACTING CHIEF,, 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU; COL. EDGAR C. ERICKSON, ACTING 
CHIEF, ARMY DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU ; COL. OSCAR. 
R. BOWYER, CHIEF, ARMY BUDGET AND FISCAL BRANCH, 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU; MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, 
BUDGET DIVISION, OCA; COL. TYREE R. HORN, CHIEF, LOGISTICS 
BRANCH, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU; MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM 0. 
REEDER, DEPUTY, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G4; COL. C. K. 
McALISTER, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING BRANCH, 0CA; 
COL. JOHN E. PERMAN, MANPOWER CONTROL DIVISION, ASSIST- 
ANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1; COL. ROBERT E. QUACKENBUSH, 
CHIEF, TRAINING SECTION, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU ; LT. COL. 
JERRY E. ROUSE, CHIEF, SCHOOLS SECTION, NATIONAL GUARD 
BUREAU; COL. C. CAREY JARMAN, CHIEF, ARMY PERSONNEL 
BRANCH, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU; LT. COL. DWIGHT W. 
LANGHAM, CHIEF, FIELD CIVILIAN PERSONNEL SECTION, PER- 
SONNEL BRANCH, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU; COL. DENVER W. 
WILSON, CHIEF, ADMINISTRATIVE BRANCH, NATIONAL GUARD 
BUREAU; LT. COL. CURTIS A. GIPSON, CHIEF, BUDGET SECTION, 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU; AND BRIG. GEN. R. S. MOORE, 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
COMPTROLLER 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 





Senator O’Manoney. General, the House report states: 


The request for appropriation for the Army National Guard in the amount 
of $203,002,000 is for the procurement of supplies and equipment, maintenance 
of structures, and operation of the utilities, operating expenses, including main- 
tenance of chattels, education and training, and departmental salaries and over- 
head. National Guard men not in active duty service are being progressively 
trained by means of the modern 3-year National Guard training program in 
48 armory drills, 15-day summer field training, six 2-day week ends of additional 
training, and a school program for selected personnel. Attendance at the armory 
drills of both officers and enlisted men has increased to a very satisfactory level. 

The committee was informed that during the fiscal year 1951 6,496 National 
Guard men had been enrolled in courses at the Army service schools, 3,582 im 
the Army area schools, 15,605 in State-conducted unit schools, and 34,089 
National Guard men have been participating in the Army extension course pro- 
gram. This progressive training with suitable training aids available and 
supervised by competent instructors is largely responsible for the success of the 
National Guard program. 


I will skip a good deal and then come to the last sentence: 


The committee has recommended a reduction of $20,000 in the request leaving: 
fer appropriation the sum of $202,982,000. 

Do you think the House was a little bit modest with that reduction? 

General Fiemina. We tried to show them our actual needs, Senator. 
The reduction was not a great one, but we have tried, through many 
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weeks of careful preparation, to whittle our budget down to the irre- 
ducible minimum. 

Senator O’Manoney. I take it you are not going to make any com- 
plaint about the reduction ? 

General Fieminea. No, sir. 

We do not want to make any complaint about that. 

Senator O’Manonry. What you do estimate is the cost per man of 
the National Guard? 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


General Ftemrnc. Our per capita per man in 1950 was $828. Our 
budget usually runs a little in excess of $200 million. Our strength 
has varied. Our top strength was 350,000 before any of the induc- 
tions began. This budget is figured on a strength of 320,000, a year- 
end strength of 320,000. That will give a man-day strength of 
295,000. 

Senator Cuavez. What was the per capita in 1951 when you had 
a little more money ? 

General Ftemine. I believe it was $800. 

Senator O’Mauoney. In 1950? 

General Fitemrinc. No, Mr. Chairman, in 1951. 

Senator Cuavez. In 1950, it was $828, in 1951 it was $800, and 
now you have less money. The estimate for 1952 is less than the 
amount you had in 1951. What will the per capita be? 

General Fiemrine. It will be $739. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, was there a balance? 

General Fieminc. There is a little balance which we are carrying 
over. 


COMPARISON OF 1952 BUDGET WITH PRIOR YEAR 


Senator O’Manoney. So that the total available for obligation in 
1952 is $247,853,745 as compared with $256,248,000 in 1951. That 
still is somewhat less than it was a year ago. 

How do you explain that reduction ? 

General FLtemrnc. Usually a reduction of that sort is reflected more 
or less in procurement. 

Is that true in this case? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Let me ask you, General, a little bit aside 
from the budget, whether very many of the National Guard men 
throughout the Union entered the guards with the understanding 
that they were not to be called on for foreign service ? 

General FiLemine. No, sir. I don’t believe they have that un- 
derstanding. 

In the case of an emergency, I think the guard feels that it goes 
wherever it is needed. 

Senator Frrcuson. What do they understand “emergency” to be? 

General Fieminc. That might be a little difficult, Senator. I think 
in the days gone by we thought of emergency perhaps as a war. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that not the accepted term now? 

General Fiemine. I think it is; yes, sir. 
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I think that on the whole the National Guard men feel that they 
are to be used next after the Regular Army. When there is any tas 
that is beyond the scope of the Regular Army, I think they expect 
to be called upon and used. 

Senator O’Manonery. What is the rule now with respect to the relief 
of National Guard men who are in Korea? 

General Ftemina. The law has ordered the guard into active Fed- 
eral service for a period of not to exceed 21 months. We do have a 
number of units in Korea, and I presume that the Department of the 
Army would relieve those on the rotation system the same as it is 
applied to the Regular Army troops. 

Renaier O’Manonry. Well, is there any special rule with respect 
to National Guard men who had prior service in World War II? 

General Fieminea. I do not believe there is, sir. I think the system 
of rotation is something that is comparatively new. The Department 
of the Army just began using it a few months ago. 

Frankly, 1 am not familiar with the details of how that operates. 

Senator O’Manoney. Of course, this rotation rule applies to all? 

General Fitemrna. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. What I am trying to find out is whether there 
is any special rule for National Guard men who had previous service 
in World War II and who are now in Korea. 

General Ftem1ne. I don’t believe there is, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, if there were, you would know it, would 
you not? 

General Fiemrne. Yes, sir; I think I would. 

Of course, when these men are ordered into active service, they 
pass out from under the jurisdiction of the National Guard and the 
adjutants general of the several States, and they pass over to the 
jurisdiction of the active Army. 

Senator O’Manonry. You were constantly receiving inquiries from 
all over the United States and from the adjutants general, wherever 
they are, and from Senators. 

General Fiemine. Yes, sir. There is no rule for them that is 
separate and distinct from that of the usual rotating plan. 

Senator O’Manoney. Proceed with your statement. 

General Fiemtne. I have prepared two statements, one a very short 
one, which I will read, and the other a long one which I will ask to have 
inserted in the record at this point. 

Senator O’Manoney. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE ESTIMATES FOR THE APPROPRIATION “ARMY NATIONAL 
Gvuarp, 1952” 


The developments in the world situation during the past 12 months haye 
made considerable impact upon the Army National Guard. We are proud of 
the fact that the National Guard has been called upon to serve once again; it is 
a matter of additional pride that the National Guard was ready for service, 
particularly when it is realized that only 4 years earlier there was not a single 
federally recognized unit in the postwar Army National Guard. Now six of 
our infantry divisions are in active Federal service: The Twenty-eighth of 
Pennsylvania; the Thirty-first of Alabama and Mississippi; the Fortieth of 
Oalifornia; the Forty-third of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Vermont; the 
Forty-fifth of Oklahoma; and the Forty-seventh of Minnesota and North 
Dakota. 

Two of these divisions, the Fortieth and Forty-fifth, in the short period of 28 
weeks from the date of the order into active service are now serving as occupa- 
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tion forces and continuing their training in Japan. The Twenty-eighth Divi- 
sion and the Forty-third Division are scheduled to serve as an occupation force 
in Europe in the near future. 

Those National Guard men not in active service were progressively trained 
during the past fiscal year by means of the modern 3-year National Guard train- 
ing programs, in 48 armory drills, 15 days summer field training, 6 two-day 
week ends of additional training, and a school program for selected personnel. 
The attendance at armory drills averaged 92.1 percent for officers and 80.9 per- 
cent for enlisted men; at field training last summer 96.1 percent of the officers 
and 88.8 percent of the enlisted men were in attendance. 

During the year 8,799 National Guard men. enrolled in courses at the Army 
service schools; 4,018 in Army area schools; 16,162 in State-conducted unit 
schools, and an average of 35,304 National Guard men were participating each 
month in the Army extension course program. It is this progessive training, 
facilitated through the use of suitable training aids and supervised by compe- 
tent instructors, which is so largely responsible for the success of the National 
Guard program. 

It is contemplated in these estimates for fiscal year 1952 that the 
Army National Guard strength will increase to 37,700 officers and 
283,300 enlisted men or an ag te of 320,000, and that the number 
of units will be 3,900, by the end of that fiscal year. 

In fiscal year 1952 it is anticipated that the training will consist 
of the usual 48 armory drills and 15 days summer field training, 3 
two-day week ends of additional training, and a school program de- 
veloped to as great an extent as appropriations for the purpose will 
permit. The weekly drills, consisting ef unit assemblies at the local 
armories, are essential to provide progressive continuity to the train- 
ing of the part-time citizen-soldier throughout the year. The annual 2 
weeks of field training provide an opportunity for the assembly of 
major units, and for individual and unit training under field condi- 
tions. It isthe purpose of week-end training to supplement the armory 
drills by providing outdoor field training within reasonable distances 
of local armories where instruction and practical experience can be 
gained in such subjects as actual preparation of food by mess per- 
sonnel, familiarization and qualification firing of individual and crew- 
served weapons, individual and unit tactical training, marches and 
bivouacs, service practice for artillery, tracking missions for antiair- 
craft artillery and signal communications. This training cannot be 
suitably accomplished at the regular armory drills, and its accom- 
plishment at week-end training allows more time during the annual 
summer field training for the conduct of advanced training of as- 
sembled major units. An adequate school program is necessary to 
provide formal resident instruction of officers and enlisted men as 
capable instructor personnel in order to implement properly the 3-year 
National Guard training program; emphasis is also placed on the 
schooling of highly technical specialists. 

Provision is made in these estimates for the procurement of ammuni- 
tion required for training purposes, for clothing and individual equip- 
ment for the anticipated increased strength and replacement of worn- 
out items, for special items of Arctic clothing and individual equipment 
for the Alaska National Guard, and for the procurement of secondary 
items of organizational equipment. These estimates do not include 
provision for the procurement of major items of organizational equip- 
ment, it having been determined that such equipment will be included 
in the mobilization reserve matériel procurement program of the 
Regular Army and can be issued to the Army National Guard with- 
out reimbursement when it becomes available. 
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No provision is made in these estimates covering the appropriation 
“Army National Guard” for the construction of armories, motor vehicle 
storage buildings, warehouses, maintenance shops, liaison aircraft 
hangars or target ranges. Estimates for such construction are made 
under a new and separate appropriation entitled “Military Construc- 
tion, Army Civilian Components” which will be presented separately. 

Provision is again made for the expenses of, opening, operating 
and closing Federal and State camp sites for summer field training. 
A considerable reduction is vefiected in these estimates covering such 
activities at Federal camp sites due to the revised installation program 
of the Army in anticipation that these installations will be in more 
operable condition. These estimates also include provision for the 
cost of utilities, structural fire protection, security guards, and repair 
of facilities at Federal installations occupied by the National Guard 
State United States property and disbursing officers. 

The National Guard State civilian employee program is continued 
at a reduced level occasioned by a lesser number of units to be provided 
with caretakers and administrative assistants. With few exceptions, 
these employees are also members of the National Guard who are re- 
ceiving valuable full time on-the-job training which will continue 
to contribute materially to the efficiency of the National Guard as an 
M-day force. The administrative assistant program has proved it- 
self to be most beneficial to the progress of organization and training; 
it frees the commanders from the routine of administration and allows 
them more time for more productive work in the accomplishment of 
their mission. 

The essential public information program is continued at the 1951 
level. The importance of this program cannot be overemphasized. In 
addition to the necessity for an intensive recruiting campaign to over- 
come strength attrition and to reach the end strength set for fiscal 
year 1952, the establishment and maintenance of suitable employer- 
employee relationships is a continuing requirement. The tendency of 
industry to classify members of the National Guard as unfavorable 
employment or promotion risks must be overcome; the cooperation of 
industry must be secured in permitting members of the National 
Guard to participate in attendance at summer field training and at 
schools without prejudice to employment. 

These estimates continue the change in cycle initiated in fiscal year 
1951 whereby funds are requested for the conduct of summer field 
training upon a calendar year basis instead of upon a fiscal year basis. 
Accordingly, funds are requested herein to cover the expenses incident 
to field training during the months of June, July, August, and Septem- 
ber 1952, the latter 3 months normally being a part of fiscal year 1953. 
This change in cycle will overcome the annual complications which 
occur when the fiscal year changes in the midst of the summer train- 
ing season, and will permit complete flexibility in the scheduling of 
training periods. 

These estimates provide for other maintenance and operation costs 
which will also be discussed in detail at your pleasure. The total 
dollar requirement contemplated in these estimates is $247,853,745, 
of which $26,720,745 is already appropriated to support field training 
during the current summer, and against which total is applied the sav- 
ings of $18,131,000 incurred during fiscal year 1951 due to the entry 
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of units into active service, leaving a net dollar request of $203,002,000 
of which $29,640,672 will be utilized to cover field training expenses 
during July, August, and September 1952. 

Events during the current year have again demonstrated that the 
Army National Guard is a definite asset to the security of the Nation, 
and that the funds appropriated for its support constitute a sound 
investment. More than 100,000 National Guard men, organized into 
units which were elsewhere nonexistent, have been ordered into active 
service; the others are available if required. Heavy equipment, re- 
habilitated and carefully maintained, has been returned to the Army 
in serviceable condition, equipment which might not otherwise have 
been available. Training and other facilities maintained through the 
use of limited funds appropriated for the National Guard have been 
returned to the Army, facilities which might otherwise have suffered 
serious deterioration. Substantial clothing assets of the National 
Guard on the shelves of Army depots have been made available to the 
Army when critically needed. 

We are engaged in the process of training, equipping, housing, 
maintaining, and strengthening the Army National Guard not yet in 
Federal service against the day when it, too, may be required. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


General Fiemine. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
six National Guard Divisions, the Twenty-eighth of Pennsylvania; 
the Thirty-first of Alabama and Mississippi; the Fortieth of Cali- 
fornia; the Forty-third of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
the Forty-fifth of Oklahoma; and the Forty-seventh of Minnesota and 
North Dakota; and many smaller units from the several States are 
now in active Federal service. 

The estimates for fiscal year 1952 provide for training, partially 
equipping, maintaining, a strengthening the Army National Guard 
not yet in Federal service, against the day when it, too, may be 
required. 

Senator Cuavez. You do not mean that in regard to Alabama and 
Mississippi and the other ones that are already inducted? 

General Fiemine. They are excluded from our budgets. 

It is contemplated in these estimates for fiscal year 1952 that the 
Army National Guard strength will increase to 37,700 officers and 
283,300 enlisted men, or an aggregate of 320,000 by the end of that 
fiscal year, and that the number of units will increase to 3,900. 

The estimates provide for 48 armory drills, 15 days summer field 
training, three 2-day week ends of additional training, a school pro- 
gram for an estimated Army National Guard average strength of 
295,000, and the acquisition of training aids for an average of 3,800 
units. 

Provision is made for the procurement of ammunition required for 
training purposes, for clothing and individual equipment, and for 
the procurement of secondary items of organizational equipment re- 
quired for training. 

The estimates provide for the expenses of operating camp sites for 
field training, the maintenance and administrative support accom- 
plished by the National Guard State civilian employee program, the 
public information program, and other expenses incident to the main- 
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tenance, operation, and administration of the Army National Guard. 
The estimates continue the change in cycle initiated in fiscal year 
1951, whereby funds are requested for the conduct of summer field 
training upon a calendar year basis instead of upon a fiscal year basis. 
The total dollar requirement contemplated in. these estimates is 
$247,853,745, of which $26,720,745 is already appropriated, to support 
field training during this summer, and against which total is applied 
the savings of $18,131,000 incurred during fiscal year 1951, due to 
the entry of units into active service, leaving a net dollar request of 
$203,002,000, of which $29,640,672 will be atilized to cover field train- 
ing expenses during July, August, and September, 1952, normally a 
part of fiscal year 1953. 
Thank you. That completes my short statement. 





TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Senator O’Manoneyr. On page 1781 the estimate carries an item 
of $6,013,713 for transportation of things. How is that expended? 
What entgrs into this appropriation ? 

Colonel’ Horn. The initial transportation of things is obligated in 
the transport of equipment and supplies from the Army depots to 
the various States, from the State depots, to the units. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you pay this to the Transportation Corps? 

Colonel Horn. No, sir; we pay this direct to the commercial 
agencies—the railways and the commercial carriers. 

Senator O’Manonry. Why does not the Transportation Corps of 
the Army handle all the transportation? 

Colonel Horn. The National Guard funds support the national 
program almost entirely, in accordance with the National Defense 
Act. 

Senator O’Manoney. So that the National Guard operates inde- 
pendently of the Transportation Corps? 

Colonel Horn. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. And independently of the branches of the 
Army, too—the other branches? 

Colonel Horn. That is almost true. At summer camps we do uti- 
lize Army installations. We go to Army camps. The Army pro- 
vides us quite a bit of service in kind. 

Senator O’Manoney. How about equipment. 

Colonel Horn. They provided some of their surplus equipment 
which we get at no cost, except the transportation of it. 

Senator O’Manonry. On page 1787 and on the previous page we 
have justifications for the procurement of supplies. It begins on 
page 1785, as a matter of fact. Are these procured independently of 
the procurement offices of the Army ? 

Colonel Horn. These procurements are made by the Army services, 
but we provide them the funds and they execute the mechanics of the 
procurement. 

Senator O’Manoney. So that this provides for standardization and 
you get the same equipment? 

Colonel Horn. We utilize exactly the same equipment as the Army. 

Senator Cuavez. Reverting back to transportation of things, as I 
understood you, you get some services from the Regular Army when 
you go to camp? 
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Colonel Horn. But not transportation. They provide us with some 
of the facilities. We go to the Army camps, as I said. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you have to reimburse for any expenses from 
your funds? 

Colonel Horn. We reimburse them for some of the rehabilitation 
and maintenance of the buildings we occupy. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Senator O’Manonry. What you have said with respect to procure- 
ment applies to everything under project No. 100, “Procurement and 
production.” 

This $50,700,000 carried on page 1783 is expended through the pro- 
curement branches of the ae 

Colonel Horn. That is correct. 

General Fitemine. They procure all of our equipment. We are also 
required by law of Congress to be equipped in a standardized way. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is that true of maintenance and structures, or 
is that separate item? 

General Fiemrne. I am thinking of items like uniforms, guns, and 
ammunition. 


MAINTENANCE OF STRUCTURES AND OPERATION OF FACILITIES 


Senator O’Manoney. I am going now to project 300, “Maintenance 
of structures and operation of utilities.” hat is a separate activity 
of the National Guard, I take it? 

General FLEMING. Yes, sir. : 

Senator O’Manonry. Who handles the expenditure of funds for 
repairs and utilities? 

General FLemine. Colonel Horn, will you take that? 

Colonel Horn. The funds under the project 300 are handled in 
two ways. We provide the Army with funds with which they keep 
up facilities that we occupy the year round. We are using some of 
their installations on a leased basis. We provide the States with 
money to upkeep the other facilities which the State occupies, in sup- 
port of the National Guard program. 

Senator O’Manonery. What is the formula upon which you reim- 
burse the Army? 

Colonel .Horn. The formula, sir, is approximately 15 cents per 
square foot of the structures occupied. That is somewhat similar to 
the engineers cost of the Army. I believe it is a little bit less. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you reimburse the Army for the use of 
Army camps? 

Colonel Horn. Only to the extent we provide them funds for the 
preparation of the buildings and for the cost of occupancy and for 
the cost of closing them up. 

Senator O’Manonery. The actual cost of occupancy is not a rental 
for the use? 

Colonel Horn. No, sir; there is no rental paid at all. 

Senator Frreuson. Is that very expensive? I mean these items 
that you have to pay ? 

Colonel Horn. No, sir; it costs approximately $6 or $7 per man 
for summer training, I think. That is for the concentrated use, 15 
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days per man and for the year-round use of installations, it runs about 
15 cents per square foot. That is project 316. It is about $500,000. 
Senator Fercuson. Does not the Army keep these in shape the year 
round ¢ 
Colonel Horn. No, sir; the Army does not have any cost at all for 
the upkeep of buildings turned over to the National Guard. We have 
agreed to support that out of Bureau appropriations. 


OPERATION AND CLOSING OF FEDERAL CAMP SITES 


Senator O’Mauonry. Take project 310, which is “Operation and 
closing of Federal camp sites.” 

The figure for 1952 is $903,018. In 1951 it was $1,753,496, and 
in 1950 it was $2,034,423. That is a substantial reduction; 1951 was 
below 1950 and 1952 was almost $1,000,000 below 1951. 

General Fremrnc. Senator, in some of these camps over the last 
year or two they have improved them, so the expense has not been 
as great. In the past I felt very often we probably did not allocate 
to the Army commander quite enough funds for the preparation, oper- 
ation, and closing of these camps. I think the fund has been very 
modest. 

Senator Frercuson. What does he use? Does he use civilian help 
to do that? 

General Fremrne. I think he would and does normally. Usually 
we go into a camp that is dead. It is one of the facilities that has 
not been used, or we go into a part of a camp that has not been used 
by the active army. 

I commanded the Thirty-ninth Division in Arkansas. We went 
into Camp Polk where there was but a caretaker detachment. You 
have to put some screens on the buildings and patch them up and look 
over the plumbing and electrical utilities. After we go, this has 
to be closed up and put away. 

The fund, in most instances, I feel, has-been very modest, and in 
some instances not adequate to do the job the Army commander con- 
cerned had to do. 

Colonel Horn. There is another very important aspect of that. In 
1950 some of our money was expended for the construction of facilities 
in the way of tent floors, mess halls. That is no longer accomplished. 
That is done under the separate construction project. Also, the 1951 
estimate does include the operation of camps over last year and over 
15 months. That includes the calendar year 1950 and 1951 due to that 
change in the fiscal program. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Colonel Perman. In answer to your question, Mr. Ferguson, rela- 
tive to this work accomplished by civilian personnel, through the 
funds furnished to the field command by the National Guard 
Bureau, the Army employed on the 30th of June 370 personnel for 
that purpose, civilian personnel. 

Senator Frrauson. These were especially hired for this job? Are 
they regular employees the year around and they travel from one 
place to another ? 
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Colonel Perman. No, sir. In submitting our request for civilian 
personnel to the Secretary of Defense a few months ago, we specified 
the number of people for this purpose as temporary employees and 
we will withdraw those spaces when the period of encampment is 
over. 

But, for that specific purpose, they would be withdrawn. The 
funds are provided only for that temporary period for the use of 
civilian components. 

Senator O’Manoney. On page 1810, project 412, we have this whole 
item for the pay of civilian employees. 

General, perhaps you would like to amplify that a little bit. 

General Fieminc. This project provides for the employment of 
State civilian personnel by the adjutants general of the several States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia. The personnel are em- 

loyed in accounting and custodial positions in the offices of the 

nited States property and disbursing officers, and State maintenance 
officers; as mechanics for State maintenance shops, concentration sites, 
service centers, and unit caretakers for maintenance of equipment; as 
administrative assistants for administration of units within the State: 
as range keepers for the maintenance of firing ranges. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


The estimate for this project is $38,000,000 to support 11,050 posi- 
tions. 

The pay schedule authorized November 1, 1950, based on the same 
level as that authorized civil-service general service employees and 
wage board employees has increased the average cost approximately 
$330 for each position for fiscal year 1952. 

Senator, we operate our own State mainterfance shops. The United 
States property and disbursing officer in each State handles the prop- 
erty shipped in to him and reshipped to the units concerned. 

We have, under the authorization of Congress, what we call perma- 
nent duty assistants that relieve the company commanders of a great 
deal of administrative paper work, so that he can devote his time 
more to the training of his unit. 

That, briefly, gives you the outline of that program. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is the pay of civilian employees uniform 
throughout the United States? 

General Fiemine. Yes, sir. It is based on the regional pay schedule. 

Colonel Horn. The clerical positions are based on a Nation-wide 
scale, similar to civil service. The mechanical crafts trade positions 
are based on the levels established by the Army-Navy wage locality 
boards, which the Army mechanical trades employees hes form. 

Senator O’Manonry. What is the grade of a State maintenance 
officer, and what are his duties? 

Colonel Horn. He is a National Guard officer—it varies from colonel, 
lieutenant colonel, and major. That is their recognized National 
Guard rank. Their duties are to be in charge of maintenance of 
equipment. a represent the State in the control, in the pro- 
cedures, in the effectiveness, in the inspection of all equipment, and 
maintenance activities. Principally, they run the State shop, which is 
a field-maintenance activity similar to an Army Ordnance company 
operation. 
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They also are responsible to the adjutant general for the efficiency 
of the maintenance in all units. 

General Fremrnc. There is one important thing I would like to 
add to Colonel Horn’s statement there, and that is, wherever pos- 
sible—and it is true of a great majority of all employees of the 
National Guard—those men are members of a National Guard unit, 
either an officer or an enlisted man. By virtue of the daily job that 
they are performing there, they qualify themselves very highly for 
positions in the unit to which they belong. 


MAINTENANCE OFFICERS 


Senator O’Manoney. Page 1811 indicates that you have 46 mainte- 
nance Officers at an average annual rate of $5,998.22, which indicates 
there is some variation among the States in the pay of the person 
who fills this position. 

General Fiemine. That is correct. 

Colonel Horn. They run from grade 12 to grade 10. There are 
three steps—12, 11, and 10. The more active States with the heavy 
loads hire in grade 12. The lower States in grade 10 and the inter- 
mediates in grade 11. That subdivision has been worked out in accord- 
ance with the Chief of Staff, who establishes all of our positions, 
with their respective grades. 

Senator O’Manonry. The recapitulation on page 1813 shows a 
schedule of 11,050 positions. Has that been carefully worked out? 

Colonel Horn. Yes, sir; that is based on individual and separate 
calculation on the three of four preceding pages. Each of these 
figures is simply a summary of the justification preceding. 


PROPERTY CONTROL 


Senator O’Manonry. What system of property control is main- 
tained in the National Guard? 

Colonel Horn. Property control is maintained by the appoint- 
ment in each State of a United States property and disbursing officer 
in accordance with the National Defense Act. He is the accountable 
officer for all Federal property issued to the National Guard. He op- 
erates under a very detailed set of supply accounting procedures, 
which are parallel to the Army supply procedures. 

He is also a fiscal officer to the extent he administers the National 
Guard funds which we give to the State. He is also a transportation 
officer with his responsibilities. He also executes contracts which are 
approved, for expenditure of Bureau funds. Those are mostly con- 
struction of buildings. 

Senator O’Manonerr. Do you protect adequately against the loss 
of — 

olonel Horn. The State has the responsibility to protect the equip- 
ment issued to it. That is usually well handled, because, if it is not 
protected and is lost, and they are in any way negligent, the States 
pay the cost. 

General Fremrnc. In some instances, the State goes further and 
bonds the individual officers who have property. 
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TRANSPORTATION OF PROPERTY 


Senator O’Manonry. Project No. 431 for transportation of prop- 
erty, including packing, crating, and incidental services, 

That is budgeted at $8,751,037. This does not include the packin 
and crating and transportation when the guard is called into Federa 
service ? 

Colonel Horn. No, sir; that is entirely a Federal cost. 

Senator O’Manoney. This is entirely the training cost? 

Colonel Horn. Yes, sir; the operation of the guard man in his 
inactive status. 

Senator O’Manonry. Are there any questions ? 

Colonel Perman. Mr. Chairman, if you wish, at this time I can 
give you a little further information on the policy of separation of 
both National Guard and the Reserve units which will follow, if you 
think this is the place you would like to have that information. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think it would be quite agreeable. 

Colonel Perman. The general criteria under which our voluntary 
personnel or involuntary units will be released is subject to the local 
condition and the requirements for their presence there. 

Of course, the maintenance and effectiveness of any unit is of 
vital importance. We must consider that first. But, within those 
limitations, the consideration will be given to the Veterans of World 
War II using broad criteria which will include the length of service 
in World War II, the length of service in their current tour, whether 
there is dependency involved in the case of individuals, or hardship 
at home, and the age of the individual. 


RELEASE OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


As far as officers are concerned in the civilian components, the pres- 
ent plans of G-1 contemplate the release of these active military in- 
voluntary service personnel to start some time in October of this 
year. At that time we expect an average of about 2,000 per month to 
be released. 

As far as the National Guard itself is concerned, that problem will 
not commence until about March 1952 in regard to the release of the 
officers. 

As far as the enlisted personnel are concerned, many of the re- 
servists have already been started through separation. 

As far as the National Guard is concerned, the release of the enlisted 
personnel ordered into active miltary duty as members of units will 
probably not commence until about January of 1952. This problem 
is very actively in consideration and under constant revision to enable 
us to permit these people to return to their homes as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 


15-DAY FIELD TRAINING 


Senator O’Manonry. How about the training expense in the field? 
How does that compare with the expense of maintaining Regular 
Army personnel ? 
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General Fremine. During the 15 days field training, I presume 
you mean ? 

Senator O’Manoney. That is right. 

General Fiemine. The pay and allowances, the rations, the items 
_ go in to make up that field training are the same as the Regular 

rmy. 

I would presume, without having compared it too closely, that the 
cost of keeping the National Guard for 2 weeks would be about the 
same as any other soldier for the same grade and rank. 

Senator O’Manoney. Does the General Staff exercise any supervi- 
sion at all over this training ? 

General Fiemine. Very definitely, sir. It is carried out through 
the Army commander. e have instructors that are normally with 
the guard who carefully work out an approved training program 
that must comply with Army Field Forces directives, and in addition 
a corps of inspectors that are there constantly. 

For instance, in a division, there are about 15 skilled combat officers 
that make inspections. Their inspections cover from 5,000 to 6,000 
individual items during a 2-week training period of a division. 

Senator O’Manoney. I was not referring to training. That is 
absolutely essential. I am glad to have your statement, however. 


AUDITING OF FUNDS 


T had in mind, although I did not make it clear, supervision with 
respect to expenditures. Is the National Guard accountable in any 
way to any superior authority for inspection and auditing with respect 
to these funds? 

General Fiemrna. Yes, sir; every definitely. 

Colonel Bowyer, would you reply to that? 

Colonel Bowyer. These funds are made available to the States in 
accordance with Army fiscal procedures, by means of allotments from 
the National Guard Bureau to the Adjutants General of each of the 
several States. 

Those funds are, fiscally speaking, subject to audit by the Army 
Audit Agency. The State reports are screened and their requests for 
funds are screened for accuracy in the National Guard Bureau, which 
acts as an operating agency with each of these 52 fiscal stations. In 
connection with the expenditures that are made, the actual payment is 
done by Regular Army disbursing officers. Those disbursements, of 
course, are subject to audit by the General Accounting Office. 

In addition the activities of the United States property and dis- 
bursing officer are subject, as well, to routine inspections by the In- 
spector General’s Department of the Army. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you very much, sir. 

General Decker. Mr. Chairman, before General Fleming leaves, 
I would like to have him present the construction budget for civilian 
components, which includes $24,000,000 for the National Guard. 

Senator O’Manoney. Very well. 
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Miurrary Construction, Army Crivinian CoMPONENTS 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. RAYMOND H. FLEMING, ACTING CHIEF, 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU; COL. EDGAR C. ERICKSON, ACTING 
CHIEF, ARMY DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU; COL. OSCAR 
R. BOWYER, CHIEF, ARMY BUDGET AND FISCAL BRANCH, 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU; MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, 
BUDGET DIVISION, OCA; COL. RUFINO R. SEDILLO, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF, FACILITIES AND CONSTRUCTION BRANCH, NATIONAL 
GUARD BUREAU; MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM 0. REEDER, DEPUTY, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4; COL. C. K. McALLISTER, CHIEF, 
ESTIMATES AND FUNDING BRANCH, OCA; COL. JOHN E. PERMAN, 
MANPOWER CONTROL DIVISION, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G-1; LT. COL. CURTIS A. GIPSON, CHIEF, BUDGET SECTION, 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU; BRIG. GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, COMP- 
TROLLER; AND COL. TYREE R. HORN, CHIEF, LOGISTICS BRANCH, 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


BUDGET SUMMARY 


General Fiemine. With your permission, I will read one statement, 
and I will insert another one that I have. 

Senator O’Manoney. The statement will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE ESTIMATES FOR THE ARMY NATIONAL GUARD PorRTION 
OF THE APPROPRIATION “MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY CIVILIAN COMPONENTS, 
1952” 


This is a new appropriation covering the construction of armories and other 
facilities, the latter being included in the appropriation “Army National Guard” 
in prior years. 

In order to properly house the planned strength of the Army National Guard, 
it will be necessary to construct 1,388 armories, at a total estimated cost of 
$275,000,000 for the long-range program. Provision is made in these estimates 
for the construction of 113 armories, and for the expansion of 34 existing 
armories, at a cost of $16,000,000 to the Federal Government, the States to 
furnish the.land and to contribute 25 percent to the cost of construction, as 
established in Public Law 783, Eighty-first Congress. 

There remains a requifement of approximately $80,000,000 for ultimate com- 
pletion of the program for construction of such facilities as motor vehicle storage 
buildings, warehouses, maintenance shops, liaison aircraft hangars, and target 
ranges. Request is made in these estimates for fiscal year 1952 for $8,000,000 
which will provide for the construction of 141 motor vehicle storage buildings, 
17 warehouses, 13 liaison aircraft hangars, 14 maintenance shops, and 50 target 
ranges. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


General Fiemina. We are presenting today a portion of the fund 
requirements for support of the Army National Guard under a new 
and separate appropriation title, “Military construction, Army civilian 
components.” 
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In general Army National Guard construction may be broadly 
classified in two types, ormory and nonarmory. 

In the past, the furnishing of armories for the National Guard has 
been the responsibility of each of the States and Territories. Some 
armories have been especially constructed and are admirably suited 
to the purpose, others have been modified from existing commercial 
buildings purchased by the States or municipalities and the remained 
have been obtained by the rental of any reasonably suitable space at 
State or municipal expense: 

Under such an arrangement, it is apparent that the suitability of 
these facilities will vary all the way from excellent to unsatisfactory. 
Of the better facilities, many are overcrowded due to the increased 
troop basis of the Army National Guard. 


ARMORY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


It is estimated that the armory requirement to house the planned 
strength of the Army National Guard is 2,800 armories. A total of 
1,087 of these now available are considered to be adequate and 325 
other armories are susceptible of being made adequate by expansion, 
leaving a new construction requirement of 1,388 armories. 

It is estimated that the cost of the long-range expansion and new 
construction programs will be $275,000,000. 

The armory problem has been critical since the close of World War 
II. In the organization of the postwar Army National Guard the 
States have been asked to accept units in numbers and types far be- 
yond their requirements for State missions. In accepting such units, 
the States were assured that Federal aid would be forthcoming for the 
construction of armories. The States have admirably fulfilled their 
part of the bargain, they have organized their allotted units, allowing 
the Army National Guard to reach a strength greater than ever before 
in its peacetime history, and have squeezed ieee units into existing 
armories or provided such other facilities as might be available. 

Senator O’Manoney. You say “In accepting such units, the States 
were assured that Federal aid would be forthcoming for the construc- 
tion of armories.” 

By whom were they assured ? 

General Fitemrne. The word “assurance” may be too strong there. 
A great many governors demurred on whether or not they would 
accept this on a greatly enlarged troop basis. I was an adjutant gen- 
eral at the time in my own State of Louisiana. We were assured by 
the National Guard Bureau, the Department of the Army, that every 
effort would be made to assist in housing these troops. 

Senator Frrcuson. Would not that be a better way to state it then? 

General Fiemine. Yes, sir; I think it would be, that they were 
assured every effort would be made to help secure these facilities. 


ENLISTMENTS » 


Senator Fercuson. Has the fact that men have been taken, and 
many of them seem to think they were promised they would not be 
taken except in the case of war, and a much greater war than Korea, 
mitigated against enlistments? 
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General Fiemine: It has to some extent, but I think the lack of 
knowledge as to whether they will go or not go maybe has mitigated 
more against enlistments than how they use them. 

The Department of the Army, due to changing conditions and unus- 
ual situations, has found it difficult to say to any division that “You 
are going, or not.” 

I think the men in a division would simply like to know which it is. 
That uncertainty, I think, has mitigated somewhat against enlistments. 

Senator O’Manonry. What would you say with respect to the 
morale of the National Guard as a whole now ! 

General Fiemine. Even with trying situations they may have to 
meet, their morale is good. The National Guard is not very easily 
discouraged. Most of the men have been in these outfits for a long 
time. 

They would like to know whether they are going to fight or stay 
home. 

Senator Cuavez. The reason for that is they would like to adjust 
their family situation. 

General Fiemrnc. And their job situation. 

Senator O’Manoney. You may proceed, sir. 

Senator Frerevson. Can they resign under certain circumstances? 

General FLteminc. An officer can resign under certain circumstances. 

Senator Ferauson. Have you had any resignations? 

General Fiemine. Not a great number. e have had more resig- 
nations due to young officers who moved from the locality and go 
away to accept a job somewhere else or go to school. 

Senator Fercuson. The enlisted men cannot resign ? 

General Fiemine. No, sir. They enlist for a period of 3 years. 
They are discharged under certain conditions. 

For instance, if a man moves away from a community and there 
is no unit near where he moves to, or he demonstrates to his command- 
ing officer and his adjutant general his service constitutes a hardship, 
he is discharged. I have discharged many whom I thought neal 
be iota 


ARMORY CONSTRUCTION FOR 1952 


It is with the passage of Public Law 783, Eighty-first Congress, that 
the Government’s part of the agreement is being initiated. The esti- 
mate for fiscal year 1952 in the amount of $16,000,000 will provide for 
the construction of 113 armories suitable to house 204 units, and for 
the expansion of 34 existing armories, all the work to be performed 
in accordance with established priorities. 

The new construction is to be accomplished upon land furnished by 
the States, and the States will further contribute 25 percent of the 
cost of construction. 


. CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS AND TARGET RANGES 


Nonarmory construction consists of motor vehicle storage build- 
ings, warehouses, maintenance shops, liaison aircraft hangars, and 
target ranges. A portion of this long-range program has been com- 
pleted through the obligation of $39,475,000 from the appropriation 
“Army National Guard” in current and prior years. There remains 
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a requirement of approximately $80,000,000 for ultimate completion 
of the program. 

Request is made in these estimates for fiscal year 1952 for $8,000,000 
which will provide for the construction of 141 motor vehicle storage 
buildings, 17 warehouses, 13 liaison aircraft hangars, 14 maintenance 
shops, and 50 target ranges. 

Thank you. 

Senator O’Manoney. What do you consider to be a long-range pro- 
gram for the National Guard. 

General Fiemrne. To be able to house and equip the units that we 
will organize in the National Guard. 

Senator O’Manoney. Over how long a period? 

General Fieminea. If we once get our armories, they will last in- 
definitely. 

Senator O’Manonry. When would you begin the construction of 
141 motor vehicle storage buildings, 17 warehouses, 13 liaison aircraft 
hangars, 14 maintenance shops, and 50 target ranges ? 

General Fiemine. If this appropriation is approved by the Con- 
gress, we will start some of them immediately. é 

Senator O’Manonery. How about these 113 armories suitable for 
housing 204 units and for the expansion of 34 existing armories? How 
long would it take to construct these facilities? 

General FieminG. Normally, when our appropriation is approved, 
those funds are obligated before the end of the current fiscal year in 
which the appropriation is made. 

Senator Sl aie. The funds would be obligated, but the work 
would not be done? 

General Fiemrna. Construction is usually finished in a few months 
afterward. 

What has been our usual time lag between the awarding of a con- 
tract and the finishing of the work? 

Colonel Horn. Over half of the program is finished before the end 
of the fiscal year, The only reason some of it is not finished is because 
of a little tardiness in some States in getting the plans and everything 
geared, and the architects lined up and the contracts let. 

Senator O’Manoney. This is in accordance with the provisions of 
Public Law 783 of the Eighty-first Congress. 

Conditions have changed materially since that. Has the changed 
situation and the changing conditions been taken into consideration 
in the preparation of this budget? 

General FLemine. Yes. This is our first time, incidentally, to ever 
have armories built by the Federal Government. I think that was all 
taken into consideration. 

Senator Cuavez, Didn’t you make your estimate based upon the 
idea we would be living under normal conditions ? 

Colonel Bowyer. I may point out by appropriation language this 
amount is to remain available until expended. It would amount to 
almost a permanent fund. It is not requiring obligation within a 
fixed period. 

Senator O"Manoney. If it is appropriated, then you will spend it. 
Is it essential to be appropriated this year? 

General Fiemine. They need these facilities badly. I have seen 
equipment of the National Guard kept in a jail cell in the county jail. 
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I have seen a number of companies in repaired fair buildings. I have 
seen equipment in basements of public buildings—any place that they 
could house it. After World War II they have to hunt places for it. 

If this money is appropriated and unless there is a freeze of mate- 
rials, the buildings will be built quickly. 

Senator O’Manoney. You are going to use a lot of steel, a lot of 
building materials that may be more essential somewhere else. 

General Fiemina. If that should come along, we will be stopped 
from using the material. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you made any preliminary planning and 
designing ?¢ 

General FLemina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You can get started, if you get the money, within a 
reasonable time ? 

General Fiemine. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are there any further questions on this 
matter ? 

If not, General Fleming, we again appreciate your appearance. 

General Decker, what is the next order of procedure? 

General Decker. The next appropriation to be heard is the Organ- 
ized Reserve, and then the ROTC. Those witnesses are here, if you 
would care to have them this afternoon. 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 


STATEMENTS OF COL. GEORGE E. BUTLER, DEPUTY EXECUTIVE 
FOR RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS; COL. L. E. HAHN, EXECUTIVE, 
RESERVE COMPONENTS BRANCH, G-3; B. E. PETHTAL, DEPUTY 
CHIEF, BUDGET AND STATISTICAL DIVISION, RROTC; MAJ. GEN. 
G. J. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA; COL. R. E. ODELL, 
CHIEF, BUDGET AND STATISTICAL DIVISION, RROTC; LT. COL. 
JOHN COTTER, CIVILIAN COMPONENTS DIVISION, G-1; COL. C. K. 
McALISTER, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING BRANCH, OCA; 
COL. JOHN E. PERMAN, MANPOWER CONTROL DIVISION, ASSIS- 
TANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1; COL. DEAN E, COONLEY, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF, DOCTRINE AND RESERVE COMPONENTS, OFFICE, G-4; 
AND BRIG. GEN. R. 8. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ASSIS- 
TANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, COMPTROLLER 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 


Senator O’Manoney. Where does this item appear in the House 
bill? 

General Decker. On page 29 of the House bill. 

Senator O’Mauonry. The estimate for 1952 is $106,536,000; the 
House committee reported $104,810,000. You have had some carry- 
overs amounting to almost $28,000,000. There is no objection to this 
reduction ? 

Colonel Burter. I believe it is civilian employees, and we agreed 
to it. 

General Decker. There was a reduction of $1,726,000 made by the 
House, which would eliminate 734 man-years of civilian employment. 
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That reduction was made because the anticipated civilian personnel 
employment at the end of fiscal year 1951 was not what we antici- 
pated and there would be too many lapses in employment. There is 
no objection to that reduction. 

Senator O’Manoney. Colonel Butler, you might begin by pointing 
out any further reductions that we might make. 

Colonel Burier. Mr. Chairman, this estimate has been trimmed 10 
times already. I can assure you it is down to the bone. 

Senator O’Manoney. Proceed, sir. 

Colonel Butter. These estimates for the Organized Reserve Corps 
were prepared on the basis of the programs and policies in effect prior 
to the Department of Defense policies relating to the Reserve forces, 
approved by the Secretary of Defense on April 6, 1951. 

They were also based on the assumption that relatively few reserv- 
ists now on extended active duty with the active Army will return to 
inactive duty status with the Organized Reserve during fiscal year 
1952. 

While a substantial number of reservists may be released from 
active duty, it is estimated that few will volunteer for assignment to 
units of the Organized Reserve. Consequently the enlisted strength 
figure of 130,000 is considered realistic in view of its maintenance by 
volunteer enlistments only. 

The mission of the Organized Reserve Corps is twofold, namely : To 
provide, in the event of emergency, units effectively organized, trained, 
and equipped for rapid mobilization, expansion, and deployment in 
the Army of the United States, and secondarily, to furnish trained 
individuals for augmentation of the active Army. This dual mission 
is not changed in any essential respect by the new Department of De- 
fense policies. However, the Department of the Army is reviewing 
its requirements, both for units and for individuals needed for augmen- 
tation, in the light of experiences gained in the Korean emergency. 

During the current calendar year the Organized Reserve Corps is 
conducting mandatory field training for the first time. This was 
authorized and supported by this subcommittee and the Congress in 
the second supplemental fiscal year 1951 appropriation. For the first 
time we will have useful experience data available for the percent- 
age of attendance of individuals assigned to units. In addition, we 
will have accurate data on the average distance traveled to and from 
field training. 

RESERVE PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


These estimates provide for a total strength of 205,000—75,000 offi- 
cers and 130,000 enlisted personnel—to be authorized Reserve duty 
pay and to receive 15 days’ annual active duty unit field training. In 
addition, 15,000 officers of the Volunteer Reserve will receive 15 days’ 
active duty field training or its equivalent. Further, it provides for 
a progressive school program of individual training for 33,126 mem- 
bers of the Active Reserve. 

The funds requested under projects 521 and 522 are sufficient for 
average attendance at authorized assemblies, of individuals assigned 
to troop —— units of 85 percent officers and 75 percent enlisted 
personnel for active duty, and 80 percent officers and 70 percent en- 
listed personnel for Reserve duty training. 
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PROCUREMENT OF AMMUNITION 


During prior years the costs of ammunition procured from ORC 
funds were minor, since the bulk of total requirements was furnished 
from regular army stocks without reimbursement. Under the new 
budget structure and current nonavailability of ammunition for free 
issue, the total costs of ammunition for ORC training must be in- 
cluded in the ORC estimates. These estimates for fiscal year 1952 
were prepared under prior years’ conditions, consequently the item 
under project 122-08 (pp. 1910-12) for $3,400,000 covers only ap- 
proximately 25 percent of actual requirements. 

Experience gained during the current field training period with re- 
spect to actual attendance percentage, travel performed, and ammu- 
nition expenditure, may establish the necessity for supplemental 
estimates. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 


Senator O’Manoney. There seems to be a little discrepancy between 
the bill as printed for the House and the report. 

The bill, on page 30, line 6, shows an appropriation of $104,810,000, 
but on page 40 of the report, the last sentence dealing with Organized 
Reserve Corps, Army, reads as follows: 


Accordingly the requested amount was reduced by a total of $1,726,000, leaving 
for appropriation $105,810,000. 


General Decker, do you know which was intended ? 

General Decker. I think the $104,810,000 was intended, even 
though that cost is $1,000,000. 

Senator O’Manoney. The House report reads: 


The request for appropriation of $106,536,000 for the Organized Reserve Corps 
is to provide for a total active Reserve strength of 75,000 officers and 130,000 
enlisted personnel, to receive Reserve duty pay, and 15 days’ annual active duty 
unit field training. In addition, 15,000 officers of the Volunteer Reserve will 
receive 15 days’ active duty field training or its equivalent, and further, the funds 
provide for a progressive school program of individual training for 33,126 mem- 
bers of the Active Reserve. 

The mission of the Organized Reserve Oorps is to provide, in the event of an 
emergency, units effectively organized, trained, and equipped for rapid mobiliza- 
tion expansion and deployment in the United States Army, and to furnish 
trained individuals for augmentation of the active Army. 

With funds provided during fiscal year 1951, mandatory field training has been 
provided for the first time. 

The committee was advised at the close of fiscal year 1951 that anticipated 
civilian personnel requirements had not been met and that a reduction of 734 
man-years of civilian employment could be made in the requirements for fiscal 
year 1952. 

Accordingly, the requested amount was reduced by a total of $1,726,000 leav- 
ing for appropriation $105,810,000. 


MORALE OF ORGANIZED RESERVE 


Colonel Butler, how is the morale of the Organized Reserve? 

Colonel Butter. The morale of the Organized Reserve, of those in 
units, is, I think, excellent. The morale of those in the Volunteer 
Reserve is not so high. 

Senator O’Manonny. What is the reason? 
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Colonel Burter. We have had many complaints from the field. We 
have liaison people in the field all the time meeting with the reservists 
all over the United States. 

The most common complaint from the Volunteer Reserve is that 
they have not been afforded opportunities for field training in suffi- 
cient numbers. Many of them want to go to summer camp who could 
not go this summer. A few of them complain because they are not 
paid for their participation and others complain about no opportu- 
nity for promotion. 

Recently our reports have been pointed primarily to the fact that 
many of our war-trained World War ITI junior officers, up to the grade 
of captain, are becoming over age in grade and there is no opportu- 
nity for promotion. They are afraid they will be eliminated. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you find that there is a change of attitude 
toward the Reserves, according to the personal situation of the man 
when it changes ¢ 

Colonel Butter. Very definitely. 

Senator O’Manoney. Young men who entered when they were not 
married, and then have become married and established families, find 
it is not quite as agreeable as they expected; is that right ? 

Colonel Butter. That has always been true. The youngsters grad- 
uate from ROTC. They get married, get a job, and start working 
hard for promotion in private life. They find less and less time to 
participate. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is it working out satisfactorily? I mean, the 
system of organized reserves and ROTC on a permanent basis ? 

Colonel Burter. On the long-range view, I believe it is. The cur- 
rent international situation has caused quite an upheaval. The fact 
that we have had changes in the program has caused quite a bit of 
discontent. I think once we get the proposed Armed Forces Reserve 
Act of 1951 enacted by Congress—it is being considered by the House 
now—and establish a program on a firm legal basis and iren out the 
difficulties we have had in the past 5 years—primarily lack of adequate 
armory space in which to train or to store equipment, so that we can 
offer worth-while training—that the discontent will be overcome to a 
large degree. 


ORGANIZED RESERVES ARMORY CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Frreuson. Will you use the same quarters that the 
National Guard uses ¢ 

Colonel Burier. In some cases we lease space from the State-owned 
National Guard armories. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you anticipate you are going to have a large 
building program ¢ 

Colonel Butter. In 1950 we had a construction program of approx!- 
mately $13,000,000, Those armories are just completed now, and 
about 40 of them turned over and occupied. 

Senator O’Manonry. Where are they’ 

Colonel Burier. They are all over the United States. Ican name a 
few of them from memory. I have seen the one at Peoria, IIl.; 
Gainesville, Fla.; Miami, Fla.; Charleston, S. C.; and there is one at 
Houston, Tex. There is another one in Cleveland, Ohio. There are 
some on the west coast. 
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Senator O’Manonry. Suppose you have a list put in the record. 
Colonel Butter. Yes, sir; we can do that. 
(The information referred to is as follows :) 


ORGANIZED RESERVE CORPS ARMORY PROJECTS ACQUIRED FROM THE 1950 PROGRAM 
BY STATE, CITY, AND SITE OR LOCATION 


Arkansas, Little Rock: Adams field (Government-owned land) 
Arkansas, Little Rock: Hayes Street, Little Rock Junior College campus 
California, Fort MacArthur: Fort MacArthur Military Reservation (Govern- 
ment-owned land) 
California, San Jose: San Jose Civic Center, Rosa Street site 
Florida, Gainesville: Boundary and Yulee Streets 
Florida, Miami: University of Miami Campus on San Amaro Drive and Alhambra 
Circle, Coral Gables, Miami, Fla. 
Georgia, Macon: Land located between Ocmnulgee Street (Gustin Avenue) and 
Schofield Street 
Illinois, Chicago: 
Cermak Road and Kilburn Avenue 
2025-20 East Seventy-first Street (purchase, Cadillac Building) 
North Kedzie and South Dakota Avenue 
Illinois, Peoria : Northmoor Road and North University Avenue 
Kansas, Kansas City: Fourth Street and Minnesota Avenue 
Kentucky, Louisville: Bowman Field, Ninth Street and Beauchamp Road 
Louisiana, Baton Rouge: Foss Street 
Maryland, Baltimore: Argonne Drive and Hillen Road (portion of city park) 
Michigan, Grand Rapids: East Michigan Street and Fuller Avenue 
Mississippi, Vicksburg: Naval Armory Road and Lee Street 
Missouri, Kansas City: Central Avenue, between Fifteenth and Sixteenth Streets 
Nebraska, Omaha: Fort Omaha (West Road and Second Street) (Government- 
owned land) 
New Mexico, Albuquerque: James Road and Wyoming Street 
New York, Brooklyn: Fort Hamilton (Government-owned property ) 
New York, New York: Lane Bryant Building, 529-549 West Forty-second Street 
(purchase) 
North Carolina, Asheville: Louisiana Avenue 
North Carolina, Winston-Salem: Stadium Drive 
Ohio, Cleveland: On East One Hundred and Fourth Street at northwest corner 
of Garfield Park 
Ohio, Youngstown: Within square bounded by East Laclede Avenue, South 
Avenue, Indianola Avenue, and Rush Boulevard 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City: Eastern Avenue and Northeast Thirty-sixth Street 
Oklahoma, Tulsa: East Fifteenth Street 
Oregon, Salem: On State Highway 222, north of Naval Reserve training center 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh : 
950 Saw Mill Run Boulevard (purchase) 
Aurelia and Putman Streets 
Pennsylvania, Reading: Twelfth and Bern Streets 
Pennsylvania, Scranton: Pine, Arthur, and Colfax Streets 
Rhode Island, Providence: Niagara Street 
South Carolina, Charleston: Broad and Chisholm Streets 
South Carolina, Greenville : On bypass truck route No. 129, adjacent to Greenville 
Municipal Airport 
Tennessee, Nashville: 920-922 Cherokee Avenue 
Texas, Austin: Camp Mabry target range (Government-owned property) 
Texas, Beaumont: College Avenue and Fannin Street 
Texas, Fort Bliss: North of Sanitary Fill Road and east of Stuart Road, Fort 
Bliss Reservation, El Paso, Tex. 
Texas, Houston: Old Main Street Road and United States Highway No. 59 (Old 
Spanish Trail) 
Utah, Logan: Campus of Utah State Agricultural College 
Virginia, Norfolk: Twenty-ninth Street 
Washington, Olympia: Block 7 in Barnes addition to the town of Tumwater, 
Thurston County, Wash. 
West Virginia, Charleston: F Street and McCorkle Avenue (portion of nayal 
ordnance plant) 
Wisconsin, Green Bay: Mason and Oneida Streets 
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Senator O’Manoney. How is this unit administered? What is 
your background, Colonel ? 

Colonel Burier. My background since 1917 is Regular Army. 

General Milton, the chief of the oflice, is a Reserve officer. I am 
his deputy. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that General Milton from the New Mexico 
Military College ¢ 

Colonel Burier. Yes, sir. We have one other regular in the office, 
The other 23 are Reserve officers. 


JOINT UTILIZATION OF ARMORIES 


Senator Ferauson. Is there any movement on to have you use the 
National Guard quarters ¢ 

Colonel Burier. Wherever practicable, it is planned to have joint 
utilization of armories, The difficulty up to now has been that the 
National Guard has had inadequate armories for their own use. They 
ure overcrowded in most instances. There are a few cases where they 
are not. In a few instances we have leased space from them. 

Senator Fercuson. What do you do in Michigan ? 

Colonel Burier. I am not certain about Michigan. The Fifth 
Army does have some leases in various States. Most of the State- 
owned National Guard armories are too small for the National Guard. 
While most of the States have been very cooperative and have let us 
use their armories for assemblies on certain nights, we do not have any 
place to store equipment. They are short of storage space themselves. 

Senator Fercuson. If you use different nights than they do, could 
you not use the same equipment ¢ ¢ 

Colonel Butter. It is being done to a degree. As you know, the 
National Guard commander or any unit commander is reluctant to 
lend the equipment for which he is responsible. It has been worked 
out. There is, particularly in some camps, considerable equipment 
loaned back and forth. 

Senator Cuavez. Prior to your testifying here this afternoon we 
had the National Guard. A's I recall the testimony, they use the 
armories provided probably twice a week. Why could you folks not 
use them ¢ 

Colonel Butter. We can use the drill area but their storerooms are 
inadequate for additional storage. 

Senator Cuavez. If you use . the same equipment, why could you 
not usethem? You fellows are all honest. 

Colonel Burier. In addition to organizational equipment there is a 

requirement for locker-room space for clothing and indiv idual equip- 
ment. 

Senator O’Manonry. Your units perhaps may not be in the same 
towns or cities. 

Colonel Burier. That is true. Where they are, there is joint 
utilization to the extent practicable. The National Guard is very 
cooperative. 

Senator O’Manonery. You spoke of legislation under considera- 
tion in the House. Is that sponsored by the Department of Defense ? 

Colonel Butter. Yes, sir. It is the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
of 1951—H. R. 4086—which is based on the policies prepared by the 
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Reserve Forces Policy Board of the Secretary of Defense’s Office ; 
the old Civilian Components Policy Board. 

Senator O’Manonrey. Does this bill contemplate any construction ¢ 

Colonel Burter. No, sir; it has nothing to do with construction. It 
has to do with organization, administration, training, and similar 
matters. 

Senator O’Manonry. Colonel Butler, we are very much indebted 
to you, sir. 

General Decker. Colonel Butler will proceed with the ROTC 
appropriation. 


Reserve Orricers’ TRAINING Corps 


STATEMENTS OF COL. GEORGE E. BUTLER, DEPUTY EXECUTIVE 
FOR RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS; B. E. PETHTAL, DEPUTY 
CHIEF, BUDGET AND STATISTICAL DIVISION, RROTC; LT. COL. 
C. 0. BUCKLAND, ASSISTANT CHIEF, ROTC DIVISION, RROTC; 
MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA; COL. 
R. E. ODELL, CHIEF, BUDGET AND STATISTICAL DIVISION, 
RROTC; COL. C. K. McALISTER, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING 
BRANCH, OCA; COL. JOHN E. PERMAN, MANPOWER CONTROL 
DIVISION, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1; AND BRIG. GEN. 
R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE, COMPTROLLER 


BUDGET SUMMARY 


Senator O’Manonry. You may submit your prepared statement for 
the record, sir. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


The Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is the principal source of procure- 
ment of junior officers for the Organized Reserve Corps and the Regular Army. 
The National Guard also obtains officers from this source. 

The Department of the Army has determined its requirements for lieutenants 
based upon the Department of the Army mobilization plan. This annual require- 
ment includes a total of 23,200 junior officers from the ROTC; 1,200 of these 
are to be commissioned in the Regular Army and 22,000 in the Reserves. 


SENIOR DIVISION 


There are a total of 516 units in 268 institutions. These include 36 additional 
units that will begin operating in September 1951. 

Training is offered in 16 arms and services. 

The senior division instruction is divided into two courses. Normally, the 
students pursue the basic course in their freshmen and sophomore years. The 
advanced course consists of two academic years of instruction, plus a 6-weeks’ 
summer training camp. 

In fiscal year 1950, 98 percent of the 9,503 students who successfully completed 
the advanced course were tendered commissions in the Organized Reserve Corps. 
A selective group of distinguished military graduates (approximately 6 percent 
of the total graduates) were tendered direct appointments in the Regular Army. 

In fiscal year 1951 we anticipate a graduating elass of approximately 11,300, 
the majority of whom will be ordered to extended active duty for a period of 
2 years. 

The initial and midyear enrollments in the senior division in fiscal year 1951 
are indicated on page la of the budget estimate. This budget estimate provides 
for 56,000 first-year basic-course students, 40,000 second-year basic-course stu- 
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dents, 25,350 first-year advanced-course students, and 19,200 second-year ad- 
vanced-course students. 

Prior to World War II, 14.3 percent officers were commissioned from the ROTC 
out of every 100 first-year basic-course students that were initially enrolled. 
Since, World War II, with advanced standing given to veterans, the ratio has 
been 20.4 percent commissions granted for each 100 students entering. This 
fiscal year 1952 budget is based upon a survival rate of 41.1 percent in order 
to meet the requirements of the program. 


JUNIOR DIVISION 


The mission of the junior division is, “to lay the foundation of intelligent citi- 
zenship within the student and give him such basic military training as will be of 
benefit and value to him and the military service if he becomes a member thereof.” 

Students who satisfactorily complete the Junior division training are eligible 
for the grade of E-3 in the Organized Reserve Corps, if othérwise qualified, 
and may receive credit for not to exceed 1 year of the basic course upon entering 
the senior division program. 

Last September, 61,280 students were enrolled in the junior division of the 
ROTC. and in February there were 60,927 students enrolled. It is anticipated 
that the junior division enrollment in fiscal year 1952 will be approximately 
60,000. 


SECTION 55C NDA UNITS 


Military training is also.provided by 58 schools under the provisions of section 
55¢ of the National Defense Act. Only rifles and target materials are issued to 
these schools. The minute of rifle maintenance and target materials are included 
in project 411 of the estimate. The Army provides a course of instruction to be 
followed and requires approval of the personnel conducting the course. 

There were enrolled at the beginning of fiscal year 1951 11,048 students in 55e 
NDA units. The fiscal year 1952 budget is based upon an anticipated enrollment 
of approximately the same number. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 


Senator OManonry. I observe the House made a reduction of $95,- 
000 in this item, from $27,286,000 to $27,141,000, I assume you are 
willing to absorb that ? 

General Decker. Yes, sir; that was made for the same reason that 
they cut in the ORC appropriation. The man-years of employment 
in fiscal year 1951 were below what we expected to reach. Conse- 
quently, we can afford that cut. 

Colonel Bur.ter. We agreed to that before the hearing. 

Senator O’Manonry. Let us insert in the record the House report on 
this item. That is on page 40. It explains the reduction. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING Corps, ARMY 


The $27,236,000 request for appropriation for the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps is to provide for the procurement of junior officers for the Organized 
Reserve Corps, the Regular Army, and to some extent the National Guard. The 
present program indicates a requirement from this source of 1,200 to. be com- 
missioned in the Regular Army and 22,000 to be commissioned in the Reserves 
at the rank of lieutenants. Funds requested in the senior division are for the 
support of 516 units in 268 institutions, 36 of which will begin operating in 
September 1951. In this division students normally pursue the basie course in 
their freshman and sophomore years, then the advanced course for two academic 
years of instruction plus a 6 weeks’ summer training camp. A major portion 
of the students who successfully complete the advanced course are tendered 
commissions in the Organized Reserve Corps while a select group of distinguished 
graduates are tendered appointment in the Regular Army. 

The mission of the junior division is to lay the foundation of intelligent citizen- 
ship within the student and give as much basic military training as will be of 
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benefit and value to him and the military service if he becomes a member thereof. 

The committee was advised that anticipated civilian man-year strength were 
not realized at the end of fiscal year 1951 and that accordingly the appropriation 
could stand a reduction in the estimates of 118 man-years of employment during 
fiscal year 1952, or a dollar reduction of $95,000, which leaves for appropriation 
$27,141,000. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is there anything else that you want to tell 
us? 

Colonel Burter. I would like to state that the senior division 
ROTC is in a state of growth. We have never reached our objective 
of 23,200 graduates a year. We had about 8,000 graduates in 1950 
and about 11,000 graduates this year. This coming year, based on 
the fact that we had over 20,000 in the first year advanced course, we 
anticipate we will have somewhere close to 19,000 graduates next 
year. 

Senator Fercuson. How do you compare these boys with the 
graduates from West Point at the time they graduate, as prospective 
stock for officers ? 

Colonel Butter. By and large, I would classify them on a basis of 
equality as potential officers with the graduates of the Academy. As 
a matter of fact, the procurement objective from ROTC is to get 
1,200 distinguished military graduates a year for the Regular Army 
as opposed to about 500 from West Point. The planned input into 
the Regular Army is about 12 to 5 in favor of the ROTC. 

Senior Fereuson. They become Regular officers, the same as the 
500% 

Colonel Butter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. So the standard is considered the same? 

Colonel Butter. It is a very high standard. They are selected for 
the advance course. 

Senator Frereuson. The same as the West Point boys are? 

Colonel Burter. Yes, sir; based on performance during the 2 years 
of the basic course and academic standing. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many schools and colleges are cooperat- 
ing in this training program. 

Senator Frreuson. I believe it is 268 institutions. 

Colonel Burier. It is 268 institutions, but there are 516 units, Some 
large institutions like Notre Dame have several units. 

Senator O’Manonry. Have you had any complaints from these 
institutions with respect to the program and the number of possible 
enrollees ? 

Colonel Burier. Yes, sir; we have had considerable complaint 
based on the conception that 56,000 now entering the freshman year 
is a numerical ceiling. That did cause considerable trouble. 

However, the Department of the Army has notified the field that 
that is not a numerical ceiling on, or a bar to enrollment of all qualified 
men who apply. 

Senator O’Manoney. That 56,000 ceiling has been removed, you 
say ¢ 

Colonel Burier. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. This committee received from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, from the Comptroller’s Office, a statement to the 
effect that the 56,000 enrollees would not constitute a ceiling. The 
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question remains, however, whether the fund which is being appropri- 
ated is sufficient to handle 56,000 ? 

Colonel Burter. Our original estimates were for 65,000. That 
made about $1,300,000 more for uniforms. There is ‘no pay involved. 
lt is purely uniforms and individual equipment. 

The Department of the Army is of the opinion that we can squeeze 
by with the funds on the 56,000 basis. It may reduce our masks telow 
that desired, but we can squeeze by if we get 65,000 enrollees. 

Senator O’Manonry. The reason I asked the question is numerous 
members of the Senate inquired of the committee what the rule was 
to be. Upon the basis of the information we secured, we advised the 
Senators of our understanding that the 56,000 was not a ceiling. 


FIRST YEAR ROTC STUDENTS 


This is the memorandum received under date of June 19, 1951, 
received by the committee, from the office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense. It was addressed to Mr. Hewitt, the staff member: 


This will confirm our conversation last Saturday, regarding the Army and 
Air Force plans for first-year ROTC students in fiscal year 1952. 

For the past several years the services have allocated tentative quotas to the 
colleges in February or March. This has been done with the understanding 
that such quotas are for planning purposes. As you know, there is a decrease 
in registrants at the end of the first semester because of failures, transfers and 
for other reasons. We think quotas should be slightly in excess of anticipated 
registration to provide for such losses, so that the year average of the attendance 
will not be reduced. 

For planning purposes the Army has allocated approximately 62,126 spaces to 
the institutions for the forthcoming calendar year. 

I also advised you that the Bureau of the Budget did not assign a numerical 
ceiling of 56,000 first-year enrollments for the Army and the Air Force. This 
matter was discussed at someength, but no fixed ceilings were established. I 
am sure that if enrollments exceed 56,000, it would be possible for us to trans- 
fer necessary funds to provide for additional students. As my staff has advised 
you, the latest estimates secured by both the Executive for ROTC Affairs in 
the Army and by the Bureau of the Budget are that registrations of male fresh- 
men will, in all probability be three to five percent lower than last year in the 
Army’s ROTC program. 

It is our best guess that we will probably have no more first-year students in 
fiscal 1952 than we have in the current year, that is to say, 56,000. 


that is signed by Mr. Garlock. 

Does that accord with your understanding ? 

Colonel Burier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you not think you will probably have less 
because of the Korean War? 

Colonel Butter. I think we will have less for two reasons. The 
first reason is the Air Force is getting more and more, by having 
more units organized, which will cut down our enrollment. Second, 
the examinations given under selective service by the Board for aca- 
demic deferment may be given to a good many boys who assume they 
are going to be exempt from selective service for 4 years and probably 
permanently. This is not the case, but many of them have the im- 
pression that if they pass the examination they are safe. 

So a good many of them who would otherwise enroll in the ROTC 
will probably fail to do so, relying on that examination and possible 
deferment. 
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Senator O’Manoney. If, by any chance, there should be more en- 
rollees, the schools in which these students would want to enroll, would 
not be held down by the 56,000 figure, which has been used by you and 
others in the testimony in the House / 

Colonel Burier. That is correct. Every man who is qualified will 
be enrolled if he applies. 

Senator O’Manonry. Colonel, thank you very much for your pres- 
entation. 

Colonel Burier. Thank you. 

Senator O’Manonry. We will recess until 10 o'clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:05 p. m., Wednesday, August 8, 1951, the hear- 
ing was recessed until 10 a. m., Thursday, August 9, 1951.) 





